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We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth S8t., and |. 


Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee ‘and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R., Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





STUDIES IN POLITICAL REALINEMENT. 


Fp to analyze the forces believed to be arrayed in 

new alinement in the present contest for President are con- 
stantly being made. In non-partizan, independent, and even 
conservative partizan journals, editorial utterances indicate a 
disposition to seek deeper meanings than party issues are usually 


supposed to convey. We quote from a number of such striking 


campaign editorials: 


The Same Fallacy in Both Programs.—‘“ What are the issues 
at this juncture? McKinley against Bryan! High protection 
against debasement of currency! What a choice for a voter who 
means to do his best for the welfare of the people! On the one 
side the representative of the policy that favors the classes against 
the masses, on the other side a dupe of the silver trust! The two 
candidates for Presidency propose plans containing the same fal- 
lacy, which is, as Gen. M. M. Trumbull called it, the theory of 
‘making scarcity.’ Both candidates, Governor McKinley and Mr. 
Bryan, believe that commodities are not expensive enough, that 
we are cursed by the cheapness of the necessities of life, that we 
can buy too much for our money. There is only this difference : 
Governor McKinley believes that it would be a blessing for the 
country if the prices of all commodities were artificially raised by 
a high protective tariff, while Mr. Bryan proposes to make money 
cheap, so that in the future we should buy no more than half for 
the same amount. Both, of course, claim to espouse the cause 
of labor, and both appear to be honest in their convictions. But, 
in truth, one of the candidates wants to continue the cause that 
helped to produce the present evil, while the other defends the 
wildest scheme of robbery ever proposed.”—Pau/ Carus, in the 
Open Court, Chicago. 


Morality of an Attempt to Alter Prices.—‘‘Contract lies at 
the basis of commerce, and the observance of contracts is the 
foundation of commercial faith. The crowning test of honesty is 
the fulfilment of acontract when its conditions have proved hard. 
The man who ‘sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not’ still 
remains the symbol of integrity. Any considerable contract, ex- 
tending over any considerable period, is wont to involve risks 
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and is intended to cover the risks which beset human affairs. To 
bolt an engagement because these risks have proved other or 
greater than one expected is to destroy the purpose of the con- 
tract, and to make faith in men impossible. 

“The very object of a free coinage of silver in the ratio of 16 
to 1 is to alter prices, and so to affect every outstanding contract 
between man and man. The idea is so immoral, so subversive of 
obligations, that no one man would be allowed to entertain it. 
The wrong is overlooked because the majority are to unite in 
committing it. The magnitude of the sin becomes its conceal- 
ment. 

“Grant that some hardships might be corrected by this action, 
they would be corrected in the face of perfectly legal and uni- 
versal obligations, and ten other hardships would be occasioned 
without any excuse whatever. The contracts of the current year, 
the contracts of the two or three years which immediately precede 
it, are the bulk of contracts, and these have been made under 
existing conditions and approximately under existing prices. 
Free coinage will tear through these contracts and alter one's 
hold on his own, everywhere, for no reasons or for slight reasons, 
more certainly than it will bring relief to one who has been heap- 
ing up indebtedness for years. It is of the very nature of con- 
tract to involve some risk, and for a contractor to repudiate this 
risk is for him to repudiate the contract. 

“Moreover, no man knows how much any man has been injured 
by the alleged appreciation of gold, nor how far this injury will 
find correction in free coinage. The policy is simply a vague 
perpetration of innumerable wrongs in the general hope that they 
may correct certain other wrongs incapable of definition. The 
idea is born of that confused and passionate state of mind in 
which injury begets injury indefinitely. ; 

“When Alexander Hamilton, on the acceptance of the present 
Constitution of the United States, funded the national debt and 
so restored its value, many objected to the measure because the 
debt had been extensively bought up by speculators, often at a 
nominal price, and thus the nation would redeem its indebted- 
ness, not to those to whom it had been incurred, but to those who 
stood wrongfully in their places. The case was one of great 
hardship, but the commercial law prevailed, the honor of the 
nation was sustained, and few men have since doubted the wis- 
dom and essential rightfulness of the policy."—Pro/f. John Bas- 
com, LL.D., in The Kingdom, Minneapolis. 


A Season of Heresy.—“ This is a season of heresy, when new 
roads open, when thought develops unusual heroisms, when aver- 
age men shake free of traditionary political affiliations, when 
ragged partizan warnings seem to have lost their ancient poten- 
tiality, when the controlling forces of a barbarous industrialism 
find themselves faced by a challenge. This is a time when an 
old mastership finds itself rudely questioned, perhaps destroyed, 
certainly more or less shaken up, with its limit of tenure to good 
eyes plainly within sight. This is a time when solemn and 
pompous, if not fevered and raving, professors join chill scared 
hands with sulfurous flaming statesmen and night-haunting edi- 
tors, in a demand upon our democracy that it shall continue to 
delegate its thinking to a political and economic priesthood. It 
is said that patriots ‘hold their hands up in horror’ at the here- 
sies suddenly grown common. I notice that many of the hands 
held up are pretty dirty. I notice also that the professionals 
patriots are inquisitorial, vindictive, much disposed to use the 
verbal arts of the drab and scullion. Disagree with the theologi- 
cal fanatic, and he calls you irreligious. Object to the political 
generalizations of these gentlemen of the governmental cloth, and 
you cease to be patriotic. One noted if not notorious politician 
informs us that these present questions are not questions upon 
which honest men can differ. I take him at his word and ask 
him if he realizes that he differs from me, and what that implies 
for him? If honest men can not differ he sets a dangerous, a sui- 
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cidal, example. I commend this toall the priests and ushers and 
dustmen of the temple who imagine that with the placeman’s 
bodkin they can execute a national heresy. 

“Even supreme courts may be summoned to the tests of the 
higher courts of the conscience. The court of final resort is not 
this court of august judges but that court of the personal soul 
which passes upon the court at Washington. If the Washington 
court stands between man and his liberties, between any man 
and the justice that belongs to him, a buffer against national as- 
piration, a barrier to international concord, it is all folly to pre- 
tend that it is the buttress of law and order. It may be the 
backer of the law but it does not conserve order. Order exists by 
common consent, by social contentment. If these are absent all 
superficial peace counts for nothing. .. . 

“The thought which pushes the labor issue into politics is not 
casual, of a day, but fundamental, a forerunning stream, an in- 
vitation to those who are faithless to look into the future. We 
need most of all to decommercialize the human soul. The soul 
has been commercialized, made into counters—has been appre- 
ciated only at a commercial value arbitrarily set by a barbarous 
social order. A thousand politicians and professors have elected 
themselves over me, over you, over the democracy, as guardians. 
Those whom they can not convince they threaten. I thank them 
for their solicitude. I despise their threats. Welcome, O re- 
deeming heresy!”"—Horace L. Traubel, in The Conservator, 
Philadelphia. 


Human Misery Back of the Silver Movement.—‘ From what 
does the movement derive its impetus? From human misery. 
Whatever the motives of the leaders, the rank and file of the peo- 
ple who have captured the Democratic Party are suffering from 
inadequate remuneration of their toil. They are being crushed 
down into poverty and suffering by the decline in prices which 
has proceeded and is still proceeding toward unknown depths. 
The arguments of comfortable newspaper editors and the figures 
of ingenious statisticians do not convince them of the unreality 
of suffering which their senses tell them isa hard fact. Nor have 
they been inspired to resignation and humble submission to their 
fate by the ridicule and vituperation heaped upon them by the 
public journals. Instead, this treatment has intensified the rage 
and the purpose to-obtain redress with which they have witnessed 
the enormous increase of the public debt (¢Aezr indebtedness) to 
the profit of certain highly favored persons, while they can hardly 
succeed in meeting their obligations. 

“The movement thus begun in anger, like all such movements, 
has tended to go far beyond the confines of safe action. Fierce 
discontent is never moderate. Always it expresses itself in 
action which is likely to attempt to cure one evil by employment 
of worse means. But, it is the part of wisdom for men who re- 
tain clear vision and cool judgment while resisting the destructive 
policy to suggest and supply the safe remedy. It is at leasta 
reasonable supposition that, even if Mr. Bryan shall be badly 
defeated, there will be no complete suppression of the force born 
of discontent so long as prices shall continue to decline or even to 
remain below the figures representing fair return for industry. 
The fire may be smothered for a time, but it will surely burst out 
again, and perhaps with greater fury because of its temporary 
suppression. To find a method of restraining the persistent 
shrinkage of values that would seem to be a vital necessity of the 
situation even if the conservative interests of the country shall 
have the victory that is required by national safety and by 
national honor. It is to be regretted that this necessity has not 
had sufficient recognition and that earnest pledges that some 
remedy shall be applied have not had greater prominence in the 
political discussions of the present campaign.”—7he Manufac- 
turer (Organ of Manufacturers’ Club), Philadelphia. 


Populist and Puritan.—‘“It is tiue that the Puritan revolution 
[in England 1620-1660] took upon itself a religious aspect, but its 
real inspiration was the democratic feeling inherent in the Eng- 
lish people. It was a violent protest against the aristocracy, the 
wealthy and privileged classes, just as the Populistic war-cry is 
directed against the goldbugs and bondholders of the East. 
There was an idea in the Puritan mind that the humbler portion 
of society was being deprived of many of its natural rights by 
an overbearing element in Church and State, just the same as the 
devotees of free-silverism suppose that all legisiation during the 
past twenty years has been in favor of those more powerful than 
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themselves. The religious fervor that has been so eloquently 
described in the pages of Macaulay may be found in the enthusi- 
astic sincerity of the daily increasing army that is following the 
banner of Bryan and his advisers. For it is gradually being 
understood that the rank and file of the new party is dead in ear- 
nest and proposes to fight the battle to the end. 

“The attitude maintained by the public to-day toward the Pop- 
ulist and the attitude maintained two hundred years ago toward 
the Puritan furnish a more striking point of similarity. Like his 
sixteenth-century predecessor the free-silverite affects a pristine 
simplicity in all things. It is true that this manifests itself in a 
strikingly different way; that the single suspender of the Kansas 
farmer is hardly the same as the sugar-loaf hat of the old-time 
Puritan; and that his long flowing whiskers present an evident 
contrast to the short-cropped head and beard; but the central idea 
isthe same. The manner in which the Populist’s personal péecu- 
liarities are constantly held up to ridicule by such journals as the 
New York Sw recalls the inexhaustible fund of amusement that 
the Puritan proved tothe delightful wits of the Elizabethan stage. 
The readers of Ben Jonson, Middleton, or even Shakespeare him- 
self, are constantly reminded to-day of the undying portraits they 
drew by the large amount of abuse that is heaped upon the new 
political enthusiasts of the West. 

“It is true that the Populists have as yet produced no leader 
like Cromwell nor a poet like Milton. Even Mr. Bryan himself 
would hardly pretend to be a young Harry Vane. But it is now 
universally acknowledged that tho the Puritan was wrong in 
many things he was right in others. The tremendous influence 
that he has exerted on English history can not be estimated and 
in the main the influence has been for good. The Puritan of 
course has passed away, but he did not pass away until he had 
performed his work. In the same way it is beginning to be seen 
that the Populist has genuine grievances and that he has a genu- 
ine work to perform. ‘This will not be by the way of a civil war, 
for we live in the nineteenth and not the seventeenth century. 
Nor will the work be done in the direction that be so fondly 
hopes, as it was not in the case of the Puritan. But he is bound 
to exercise a powerful influence upon our national life, and con- 
tribute toward the solidarity of the Union; and it may be that 
our descendants a century hence, when the type has passed away, 
may look back and thank their stars that he once existed and 


played a conspicuous part in public affairs."—7he Palladium 
(Rep.), New Haven, Conn. 


FUSION AS A CAMPAIGN FACTOR. 


USION enters into the present campaign to a remarkable 
degree. On Presidential electors Democrats and Populists 
have made fusion arrangements in no less than twenty-seven 
States. Mr. Watson, Populist candidate for Vice-President, has 
declared that the fusion movement consists of bargaining between 
“leaders,” in the interest of Mr. Sewall, which the rank and file 
of the Populist Party distrusts and may refuse to support. This 
statement apparently does not take account of the number of 
fusion arrangements made by regularly constituted state con- 
ventions. Fusion in many cases has also been arranged on state 
tickets, county tickets, and in Congressional districts, so that 
accurate estimates of the strength or weakness of Democratic- 
Populist fusion can scarcely be attempted. 

Palmer and Buckner electoral tickets are reckoned as an offset 
to fusion in a number of States, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Ken- 
tucky, and Louisiana among them. The advisability of naming 
“National Democratic” electors is still questioned in some of the 
States of the Middle West, but in the Eastern States Palmer and 
Buckner tickets are being generally nominated, and Populists 
generally indorse Democratic nominees. 

The New York Wor/d has tabulated the fusion arrangements 
completed before October 1 as follows: 


“The States wherein a fusion of Democrats and Populists on 
Presidential electors has been effected, together with the number 
allotted each party, and the vote cast at the Presidential election 
of 1892, are given below: 
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“* California—Democrats, 5 ; Populists, 4. Vote in 1892—Democrats, 118,293; 
Republicans, 118,149; Populists, 25,352. There were eight Democratic and 
one Republican elector chosen. 

“ Colorado—Democrats, 2; Populists,1; Silver,1. Vote—Populists, 53,584. 
Republicans, 38,620. The Democrats indorsed Populist electors. 

** Connecticut—Democrats, 5; Populists, 1. Vote—Democrats, 82,395; 
Populists, 806; Republicans, 77,025. 

‘*I[daho—Democrats, 2; Populists, 1. Vote—Populists, 10,520; Republi- 
cans, 8,599. The Democrats indorsed Populist electors. 

** Illinois—Democrats, 20; Populists, 4. WVote—Democrats, 426,281; Popu- 
lists, 22,207; Republicans, 399,288. 

** lowa—Democrats, 10; Populists, 3. Vote—Democrats, 196,367 ; Populists, 
20,595 ; Republicans, 219,795. 

** Kansas’s ten electors are all Democrats, but are pledged to vote for the 
candidate for Vice-President who has the best chance of being elected. 
Vote- Populists, 163,111; Republicans, 157,237. The Democrats in 1892 in- 
dorsed Populists electors. 

* Kentuck y— Democrats, 11 ; Populists, 2. 
ulists, 23,500; Republicans, 135,441. 

** Louisiana—Democrats, 4: Populists, 4. 
lists, 13,281 ; Republicans, 13.282. 


Vote—-Democrats, 175,461 ; Pop- 


Vote—Democrats, 37,922 ; Popu- 


“ Michigan—Democrats, 10; Populists, 4. Vote—Democrats, 202,296; 
Populists, 19,892 ; Republicans, 222,708. 
** Minnesota—Democrats, 4; Populists, 4; Silver Republicans, 1. Vote— 


Democrats, 100,920; Populists, 29,313; Republicans, 122,823. 

“ Missouri—Democrats, 13; Populists, 4. Vote—Democrats, 268,398 ; Popu- 
lists, 41,213; Republicans, 226,918. 

“ Montana—Democrats, 1; Populists, 1; Silver Republicans, 1. 
Democrats, 17,581 ; Populists, 7.334 ; Republicans, 18,851. 

‘**Nebraska Democrats, 4; Populists, 4. Wote—Democrats, 24,943; Popu- 
lists, 83,134 ; Republicans, 87 227. There were two wings of the Democratic 
Party in Nebraska at this election. The wing with which Mr. Bryan 
affiliated indorsed the Populists electors ; hence the small Democratic vote. 

“New Jersey—Democrats, 9; Populists,1. Vote—Democrats, 171,042; 
Populists, 969; Republicans, 156,068. 

“North Carolina—Democrats, 5; Populists, 5; Silver Republicans, 1. 
Vote—Democrats, 132,951 ; Populists, 44,736; Republicans, 100,342. 

“North Dakota—Three Populist electors were indorsed by the Demo- 


Vote— 


crats. Vote—Populists, 17,700; Republicans, 17,519. 

“ Ohio—Democrats, 18; Populists, 5. Vote—Democrats, 401,115; Popu- 
lists, 14,850; Republicans, 405,187. 

* Oregon—Populist electors have been indorsed by the Democrats. Vote 


—Democrats, 14,243: Populists, 26,965 ; Republicans, 35,002. 

“ Pennsylvania— Democrats, 28; Populists, 4. Wote—Democrats, 452,264; 
Populists, 8,714; Republicans, 516,011. 

“South Dakota—Democrats, 2; Populists, 2. 
Populists, 26,544; Republicans, 34,888. 

* Utah—-Democrats, 1; Populists, 1; Silver Republicans, 1. 
been admitted since the last Presidential election. 

* Washington—Democrats, 2; Populists, 5. Vote—Democrats, 
Populists, 19,165; Republicans, 36,460. 

**In West Virginia the Democrats have nominated six electors—four dis- 
trict and two at large: The Populists are supporting the district electors, 
but have named two members of their party as candidates for electors-at- 
large. Vote—Democrats, 84,467; Populists, 4,166; Republicans, 80,293. 

**Wisconsin—Democrats, 9; Populists, 3. Vote—Democrats, 177,235; Pop- 
ulists, 9,909; Republicans, 170,791. 

*“Wyoming—Democrats, 2; Populists, 1. 
cans, 8,454. 


Vote—Democrats, 9,081 ; 
Utah has 


29,802; 


Vote—Populists, 7,722; Republi- 
The Democrats indorsed Populist electors in 1892.” 


Conflicting press reports have been sent out from Indiana re- 
garding fusion, but it is understood that the Populist executive 
committee will certify to ten Democratic and five Populist elec- 


tors as an electoral ticket. The vote in 1892 was: Democrats, 


262,740; Populists, 22,208; Republicans, 255,615. 


An Extraordinary Achievement.—‘Our State is one of those 
wherein a fusion was unnecessary to our success. This bargain 
with the Populists is, however, going to help us hereafter, and in 
State elections as well as national. It will completely wipe out 
the danger of negro domination, and will insure us a white man’s 
government for the next generation. 

“It should be clearly understood that the fusions which have 
been effected have been more than fair to Watson, the Populist 
nominee for Vice-President, and if this fact will not allay the dis- 
content felt by many Populists both in Louisiana and many other 
States, then their case is hopeless. There never was a possibility 
of Bryan and Watson carrying a single State in the Union, and 
every electoral vote that Watson receives will be given him 
through fusion with the Democrats. 

“The arranging of these fusions has been a work of the most 
extraordinary difficulty ever undertaken by the political managers 
of acampaign. It has required the highest exercise of tact and 
an unfailing provision of prudence. The time has arrived when 
congratulations are in order, and the executive committees of 
both the parties, both state and national, have earned and will 
receive the plaudits of those whose interests they have+so faith- 
fully and zealously safeguarded and served.”— 7he Times-Demo- 
crat (Bryan Dem.), New Orleans. 
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Watson Expresses Populist Dissatisfaction.—‘If the Demo- 
cratic managers had recognized the necessary conditions to com- 
plete political union and accepted the compromise we offered, the 
fight would now be won. Instead of meeting the Populists half- 
way and making them feel a hearty interest in Democratic suc- 
cess they did everything possible to dissatisfy, discourage, and 
arouse the suspicions of the very men whose votes were essential 
to victory. Intent upon destroying Populism at the South and 
absorbing it at the West, the Democratic managers made the 
mistake of supposing that any deal they could arrange with*our 
‘leaders’ would be cheerfully supported by the rank and file. 

“Hence fusion has become a sort of craze like the chewing-gum 
habit, and there has been such a swapping and trading around of 
votes and offices as was never seen before. From the county 
tickets clear on up to the Presidency the science of politics has 
been reduced to the good old business rule of, ‘How much have 
you got?’ and ‘What will you take?’ It is hardly necessary to 
say that where the bargain-counter rules the roost in this hilari- 
ous way principles are somewhat neglected and undervalued. In 
States like Indiana and Illinois, where Populists are in the 
minority, they get a minority of the electors. In States like 
Kansas and Colorado, where the Populists are in a majority, they 
get no electors at all. In one State of this great and glorious 
Union the fusion goes half the distance between Populists and 
Republicans, and the other half between Populists and Demo- 
crats. Out of sheer ignorance and uncontrollable curiosity, I 
should like to hear a Populist in that State make a stump speech. 
I have a ravenous and somewhat irreverent desire to know how 
he can do it. 

“Fusions of this kind are enough to give the man in the moon 
the jumps. Asa grave-digger for Populism, fusion with Sewall 
on the ticket may as well be recognized as a distinct success. If 
not disturbed in his work, the digger will have the hole ready by 
the time the funeral procession arrives. ‘This ‘fusion’ business 
looks smooth on the surface, but there is this question to be an- 
swered: ‘Does Bryan’s election depend upon the fusion leaders, 
or does it depend upon the Populist voters?’ 

“The menace that endangers Mr. Bryan’s success to-day is the 
profound dissatisfaction which exists among the humble, honest, 
earnest Populists who have built upthe People’s Party. Through 
storms of abuse and ridicule these men have fought the battles of 
Populism, preached its gospel, paid its expenses, and followed its 
progress with the hopeful devotion of the Israelite who followed 
the pillar of fire through the nights of his dreary trial. Deep 
down in the hearts of these men, who want no office and hunger 
for no pie, is settling the conviction that they have been tricked, 
sold out, betrayed, misled.”— Thomas FE. Watson, in The World, 
New York. 


The Chances of Fusion.—‘‘None but the most enthusiastic 
Popocrats, however, believe that fusion will be of any practical 
benefit to the Bryan cause in Connecticut, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, States which 
cast in the aggregate 108 electoral votes. Add to these Iowa, 
which seems much more likely to go for McKinley than for Bryan, 
and there remain but 134 votes for the Nebraska candidate. He 
will probably get 87 more in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, 
and in this event his total in the electoral college will be in- 
creased to 221, or three less than the number necessary to elect. 
If he should secure also Delaware he would have just the requisite 
total. 

“More than ever it is apparent that the battle is to be fought 
this year in the States of the Middle West. In order to obtain 
the electoral majority just referred to, Mr. Bryan will be com- 
pelled to carry Illinois, where the combined Populist and Demo- 
cratic vote four years ago was largely in excess of the Republican. 
But times have changed since then, and the nomination of 
Palmer, an Illinois man, has injured the Popocratic candidate's 
chances in that State very materially. Kentucky, also, has been 
put in the list of Bryan States, but General Buckner should pull 
enough votes there to give the Republicans a plurality, and Ken- 
tucky, it should be remembered, went Republican in the last 
election. 

“Indiana is doubtful, and may give its fifteen votes to Bryan, 
but he could not be elected with that State, if he lost Illinois. 
Maryland may likewise cast its vote for him, but it was Repub- 
lican last year, and no change of sentiment has been recorded 
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there, unless to the advantage of McKinley. As the campaign 
advances it becomes more apparent that the fight will be decided 
in the Mississippi Valley, with the chances increasingly in favor 
of the Republican candidate, while the morning after election 
may show that the fusion ticket has not been successful in some 
of the States most confidently counted upon by the Popocratic 
managers. In Kansas there is already a row between the two 
parties to the combine, and candidate Watson has begun anew 
his tirade against Mr. Sewall, being seemingly bound to stir up 
as much strife as possible."—7he /ournal (McKinley Ind.), 
Providence, R. J. 


A CHINESE EXPERIMENT WITH POPULISM. 


= OPULISM, tho aterm so new as to be unknown to all our 

dictionaries, except the latest one, is not unfamiliar else- 
where. It is a general theory of government which has been 
tried and condemned centuries ago in the freest country in Asia,” 
writes Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis,an authority on the his- 
tory of China, in 7he /ndependent. He prefaces an interesting 
review of the Chinese experiment in ‘“‘ Populism” with these state- 
ments: 

“Tho imperfectly informed Americans may sneer at China and 
all things Chinese, the fact remains that in the Chinese Em- 
pire is the greatest amount of local and general freedom, equaled 
in but very few countries of the world. Furthermore, the protec- 
tion of life and property is noteworthy. Without any permanent 
aristocracy, except that of intellect created by civil-service exam- 
inations open to all, the laborer receives his hire, the merchant 
wins his gain, and all have a right tospend their money as they 
please. The descendants of Confucius are nobles, but without 
office or emolument. In the Imperial clan, or family, every gen- 
eration sees its rank reduced by one step, until those who were 
once in the nobility by ancestral rights join the common people. 
Populism in China has been givena fair trial. For thirteen years 
it was the national procedure. Then the Chinese condemned it 
and abandoned it forever. This was over eight centuries ago, 
since which time their story has been one of marvelous develop- 
ment, amazing increase of population, and general comfort.” 


The writer does not state that any question of the financial 
standard of value was involved, but remarks that “after one 
hundred years of general prosperity, there began, in the eleventh 
century, a movement which, in its literary and speculative ori- 
gins, bears a wonderful resemblance to this American age which 
has seen the publication and wide reading of ‘Looking Backward’ 
and ‘Coin’s Financial School.’” <A brilliant political dreamer, 
poet, and rhetorician, best known as N.S. Wang, proposed a 
vast expansion of the duties of public administration on the 
theory that the Emperor was literally father of the people. His 
scheme included universal military enrolment, government em- 
ployment in public works and enterprises, government loans to 
farmers, and government publication of literature. ‘Ostensibly 
the whole scheme was in the interest of the masses, of the people 
as against corporations, monopolies, the privileged, the titled and 
the learned classes. In a word, the existing order of society was 
to be overturned.” 

Wang had an immense following and won over the Emperor to 
his plans. The account continues: 


“Like weeds after a rain, new government departments, each 
of them with hosts of well-salaried officers, sprang up. One of 
these departments was for the making and issuing of cheap edi- 
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tions of the ancient classics properly tinkered and medicated by 
N.S. Wang. Another department was created which lent the 
national money to the cultivators of the soil and to all those en- 
gaged in schemes of reclaiming marsh and wild land. For the 
making of the whole people into a national constabulary, a fresh 
department with many subdivisions was organized, with a legion 
of salaried central, provincial, and local officers. 

“*The Reforms’ started off with a splash. As when the river 
waters rise after a winter’s chopping and thousands of logs roll 
and float to the boom, so the newly created officers hied to their 
stations. All China was speedily filled with fuss and talk, and 
the surface activity of men paid from the publiccrib. Brilliant 
were their uniforms, and fat were their salaries. At first the 
farmer sang with joy as he received the government loans. En- 
thusiastic in praise of the new system were the speculators, who 
thankfully received the public cash for the duly avowed purpose, 
properly declared in affidavits, of draining the swamps, diking 
the rivers, clearing the forests, and making the Golden Age come 
again. 

“For two or three years everything went on swimmingly. In 
the fourth or fifth year there was shaking of heads with many 
complaints and groanings. About the seventh or eighth year 
there was a howl of vengeance. By the tenth year things had 
become desperate. A vast party of opposition was organized 
against the schemes of N. S. Wang. Two great political parties 
now formed. One was of decided opposition to Populism, de- 
claring for the old order of things. Still by reason of the vast 
government patronage exercised and his own unquestionable abil- 
ities, N. S. Wang was able to hold himself and his party in power. 
He had the Emperor on his side, and was able to make out his 
opponents not only enemies but even as tainted with treason. 
Nevertheless, the believers in common sense, who held to the 
lessons taught by ages of experience, kept up their opposition and 
agitation. They pointed to the resu/¢s of Populism or the appli- 
cation of the theories of N. S. Wang. 

“In the first place, the system of government loans at low in- 
terest to cultivators and claimers of the soil did at first benefit the 
agricultural classes, yet the advantage was very quickly neutral- 
ized through the dishonesty of the office-holders who had charge 
of the disbursements. The system developed new broods of ex- 
tortioners. The Government got little or no interest upon its 
loans. Vast sums were sunk in wild schemes, so that while the 
Populistic administration was steadily in progress, the benefits 
hoped for by the farmers did not accrue. The same vicious spirit 
penetrated the military system. The enrolment proved not only 
a burden but a curse to the male inhabitants, because the em- 
ployees of the War Department used the new system as a cover 
for new exactions. In a word, in a time of profound peace and 
at least average comfort, the Populist program was tried under 
government auspices for thirteen years, after having been pro- 
posed and disseminated through literary channels for as many 
years before. 

“In 1085 A.D., the Conservatives, led by the brilliant statesman, 
K. Sze-ma, took advantage of their opportunity. At the death of 
the sovereign, and when the new Emperor—the seventh of the 
line—came to power, N. S. Wang was superseded. Within a few 
weeks the whole Populistic system was repealed. The damage 
done was irreparable, the millions of money already lost could 
not be regained, but by depleting, almost to decimation, the horde 
of office-holders and returning to solid common-sense principles, 
the country entered upon a career of progress which lasted 
through the long and brilliant reign of the Sungs and until the 
invasion of the Tartars under Genghis Khan. . . . The scholar 
does not need to be informed that out of this bitter contest rose 
an intellectual landmark in the history of China. There was no 
blood shed, no civil war; but, when the voice of the nation had 
raised the Conservatives to power, the Radical Populist leaders 

were banished beyond the frontier. 
Then began a course of deep inquiry 
into the nature and use of money, of 
land, of property of all sorts, and the 

reciprocal duties of men to men as 
individuals and as organized into so- 
cial and governmental forms. This 
thinking resulted in a literature 
which has been for centuries the 
basis of opinions of educated men in 
China, Korea, and Japan.” 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE COAL TRUST. 


F consumers of anthracite coal complain of the rise in price 
brought about by the agreement between the great coal- 
carrying roads, what is there to be said in defense of the agree- 
ment? The Providence Journa/, at the time the agreement was 
made, accepted as incontrovertible the statements of mine-owners 
and railroads, in effect, “that there could be no living wages for 
the miners unless the terms of the contract were carried out, that 
the men were then at work for only two or three days a week. 
The railroads were unable to earn a fair rate on the investments 
which they represented, and the owners of the mining region, 
the ‘barons’ of other days, were drawing no proper share of in- 
come from their property.” 


The Journal states that “the condition which then existed has 
now been slightly changed for the better all round, but it has 
resulted in a rise in the price of coal to consumers. Some good 
has been effected by limiting the market offerings of the mines, 
but it has not appeared in that guise to users of anthracite.” We 
quote further the details of alleged benefits under the combina- 


tion reg7zme: 


“The actual amount of the advance in the product since a year 
ago has been from $1.15 to $1.30 per ton. About half of the im- 
provement occurred in the months of September, October, No- 
vember, December, and January last, and as much again after 
February 1, when the agreement of the coal roads went into oper- 
ation. Thus for fifty per cent. of the increased price the natural 
improvement in the business, due to ordinary circumstances, is 
responsible, while the rest may be regarded as the effect of the 
regulation of the supply. In other words, it is not fair to charge 
to the coal barons the entire misfortune which consumers think 
they have suffered, but which they may also believe is not yet 
altogether a thing of the past. The efforts of the managers and 
the owners of the mines and railroads have resulted in improving 
their profits on each ton of anthracite shipped from the mines, 
but prior to the initiation of the movement to that end the poor 
condition of the market had gradually ceased to be superlatively 
unfortunate in their direction. Large supplies of the product had 
slowly been worked off at the mines, an achievement making the 
deliveries for retail consumption during the winter the object of 
prompt dealings, and establishing direct relation of cause and 
effect, in a certain measure, between the demands made on the 
merchant and the shipments from the mines. 

“Yet some time was required in order to make the movement 
of stocks from the minesa normal one, even under the coal roads’ 
regulation of output. The mine-owners had not worked their 
properties throughout the preceding year without piling up im- 
mense masses of coal. Last fall the miners were still getting out 
more than there was a demand for. When the agreement as to 
shipments was signed the men were in most places notified that 
they would thereafter have work for only three days per week, 
and that even under the contract it might be necessary to reduce 
their hours. That method of lessening the quantity of coal on 
the market, and so of raising prices by forcing the article into 
greater demand, is the only one that can be employed, so far as 
known, in the coal business, and it is one which positively bene- 
fits the coal-miners, In the course of a few months the improve- 
ment in the demand and in the price insured the miners of the 
anthracite region that three days’ work per week would be offered 
them through the summer. Recently the added enhancement in 
the opportunities for sales encouraged the managers of the mines 
to put their employees on for another day per week, making four 
days’ work for them in every seven. The men are now happy 
over this improvement in their circumstances. They have noth- 
ing to say about the increased price in the product, which is be- 
ginning to annoy the consumers. 

“How far it is possible for all the interests involved to realize 
that equity of treatment which is desirable in every trade no one 
can precisely determine. The case of the miners’ need of a live- 
lihood has been dwelt on, but an argument unfavorable to their 
wishes might be built up on behalf of the consumer. Then, too, 
there is the capital put in the mines to be considered, together 
with that invested in the railroads, canals, and terminals. The 
statement has-been made that over $600,000,000 is wrapped up in 
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all this industrial life, and that the greater part of the sum is 
represented by funded loans. At present the monthly output is 
being restricted to about 1,946,727 tons, which is equivalent to an 
annual production of less than sixty per cent. of the total amount 
mined in former years. From the product actually shipped the 
owners wish to have an absolute return of $4 per ton on a stove- 
coal basis. No lower price, it is said, will enable them to keep 
the miners at work and to earn even a minimum interest on their 
capital. How much of mere conjecture or selfish wish to deceive 
is in their plans the consumer may not be able to ascertain. But 
to talk loosely about the ‘coal monopoly’ is not to consider the 
whole matter as it should be considered.” 





BRYAN AND THE YALE STUDENTS. 


O incident of this campaign has attracted more newspaper 
attention than Mr. Bryan’s encounter with yelling students 

at Yale. According to the report in the usually reliable Hartford 
Courant (Rep.) about five hundred Yale students shouted for 
McKinley as soon as Mr. Bryan took the stand to address the 
crowd on the green in New Haven, delaying the opening of his 
speech until mounted police cleared them away. In the face of 
continued college yells Mr. Bryan turned to address students in 


‘particular, saying: 


*** We desire to leave all the avenues open so that the son of the 
humblest citizen may aspire to the highest position within the 
gift of the people. [Applause and yells repeated.] I am not 
speaking now to the sons who are sent to college on the proceeds 
of ill-gotten gains. [Enthusiastic applause.| I will wait until 
these sons have exhausted what their fathers have left them, and I 
will appeal to their children who will have to commence life 
where their grandfathers commenced. [Great applause.] My 
friends, a just government is best for the great mass of the peo- 
ple. Equal laws and equal opportunities are best for ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of ourcitizens. [Yellsagain repeated.]. . .’ 

“After Bryan had spoken about sixteen minutes,” says the re- 
port, “and for nearly thirty in attempts to get silence, he threw 
down his hands and gave it up. The band played, thinking it 
could help the effort to obtain order, but this was only making 
matters worse, and the speaker was obliged to give up in disgust. 

“When they saw that they had yelled the boy orator into silence 
how those Yale boys did cheer! ‘Go it, old Windy Bill,’ they 
shouted, ‘you can’t fool the people in this part of the world—go 
West, young man!’ 

“Bryan presented the picture of indignation as he came down 
from the platform and was escorted to his carriage.” 


The Yale Students Did Right.--‘“‘What did these students 
really do? On the day that Yale University opened its new col- 
lege year, Bryan came to New Haven and prepared to address a 
great crowd at the Green, adjacent to which are the college build- 
ings, or the center of the university life, in a town of which the 
University is the great and distinguishing feature. 
gathered in strong force, as was natural. Practically, they were 
on their own ground. ‘They expressed their feelings against re- 
pudiation with the vigor and vociferousness of youth; and they 
had aright todoit. They ought to have done it; and the senti- 
ment to which they gave utterance was honorable to them. The 
boys made a great noise, cheering for McKinley and yelling and 
jeering at Repudiation, so that Mr. Bryan could not be heard for 
several minutes. If they had applauded him incessantly for even 
a full half-hour, would there have been any complaint of their 
preventing him from starting out in his speech? Has notacrowd 
in the open air as much right to hiss as to cheer? At what period 
in our history was that privilege taken from Americans? 

“These dissenting students, the reports agree, did not offer any 
personal violence to Mr. Bryan or anybody else. They did not 
throw rotten eggs at him or otherwise assail his dignity; but 
merely shouted their college cry and yelled derisively. ‘They did 
not like the cause the speaker represented. They detested and 
despised both it and him; and they made known their feeling 
noisily. ... 

“When Mr. Bryan began his speech he proceeded to insult the 
students by insulting their fathers. Would they not have been 
contemptible fellows if they had not resented his words with all 
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the force of expression in language of which they were capable? 
Treat such a man with respect! it would have been disgraceful 
to them if they had kept silence. If he hada right to talk, had 
they not an equal right to respond: There was no obligation of 
courtesy preventing them from uttering their indignant and deri- 
sive dissent. He offered himself for criticism, and he has no rea- 
son to complain because he got it. 

“The Yale students did right. They may have been boisterous 
beyond the measure of necessity, after the fashion of college 
boys; but the spirit animating them was wholly honorable, 
wholly commendable. Their fathers have good reason to be 
proud of such sons.”— 7he Sun (McKinley Dem.), New York. 


A Disgraceful Riot.—‘If the outbreak had been the spontane- 
ous ebullition of a few freshmen casually at the meeting, a mere 
combustion of high spirits, entirely temporary, no one—least of 
all Mr. Bryan himself—would have thought anything of it. The 
ascription would have been ‘boyish intolerance,’ and there an 
end. But it was not this. It was a deliberately planned inva- 
sion of the Bryan meeting, with predetermination to break it up 
and put the Presidential candidate to confusion. The students, 
many of them grown men, and all of them past the mere horse- 
play period of boyhood, went prepared to annoy, to interrupt, 
and, if possible, to silence the speaker. And they did it, and in 
so doing they dishonored themselves and the great institution 
they profess to love and revere. 


“Mr. Bryan behaved throughout with dignity and credit. Only + 


once was he stung into an ungracious retort, and for that he 
afterward apologized. He alone will be the gainer by this bear- 
garden performance. . . . When in our history has a Presidential 
candidate, whose very position should be for him a shield of re- 
spect and honor, been thus treated? Never. It was a riot of in- 
famy and disgrace that should bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of every self-respecting American.”— 7he 7imes-Herald 
(McKinley Ind.), Chicago. 


Boys and Bryan May be Ashamed of Themselves.—‘‘ Those 
Yale students who ‘jollied’ Mr. Bryan deserve severe censure, 
for their conduct was ungentlemanly in the extreme, and will be 
cited in the West especially as an instance of the unwillingness 
of cultivated New England, even in one of its college towns, to 
afford the Westerner a hearing. But who knows whether many 
of the participants in this hoodlumism were not themselves from 
the West or the South? Given several thousand young men with 
nothing in particular to do, and a bubbling disposition to do 
something, and a popular orator who likes to have it understood 
that he 1s discarding dignity, and the result can be foreseen by any 
one familiar with college towns. Noother Presidential candidate 
within our recollection was ever liable to meet with such treat- 
ment, even at Yale, but that is no excuse for the students’ low- 
bred conduct. Ina few years these young men will be ashamed 
of their behavior, and we hope that Mr. Bryan, too, will by that 
time be ashamed of what he is now advocating.”—7he 7ran- 
script (Ind. Rep.), Boston. 


“William J. Bryan was valedictorian in his class in a venerable 
Illinois college at Jacksonville that was founded by Yale gradu- 
ates many years ago. [Illinois's College has always clung to her 
Yale antecedents, and cherished the memory of her New Haven 
founders with reverential respect. Yet when IIlinois’s College 
sends one of her graduates, an American citizen of stainless repu- 
tation, to Yale, in the exalted position now occupied by W. J. 
Bryan, the greeting accorded him is blackguard insult, hoodlum 
ruffanism of the Five Points variety. It is a pity, not for Mr. 
Bryan or his party, but a pity for Yale and the credit of the 
United States that the representative of Illinois College ever set 
foot in historic New Haven. The display there yesterday is a 
blot, and a national disgrace. It stamps Yale University with 
the brand of blackguardism, and is a stigma and reproach that 
no apology will condone.”— 7he Journal (Ind.), Peoria, Ill. 


“No audience is more responsive to genuine talent than an 
audience of Yale men, and no audience is so respectful. Had it 
been seen from the first that the speaker was a manof any mental 
scope the crowd before him would have been the most appreciative 
in the world. But it was quickly perceived that he was shallow, 
awkward, and a fit subject of ridicule; and the ridicule was of a 
most good-natured kind. This is not said as in any way a justi- 
fication of Yale men, who unquestionably misbehaved themselves ; 
but simply for the value of the deduction that may be drawn. 
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Mr. Bryan yesterday had the chance of his life, and he did not 
show the tact and the intelligence to profit byit. His appearance 
was an utter failure and has hopelessly damaged his cause in this 
city."— The Palladium (Rep.), New Haven, Conn. 


“That the well-dressed, ill-mannered young hobbledehoys who 
disturbed Mr. Bryan’s meeting at New Haven yesterday did not 
have any adequate sense of what they were doing, of the disgrace 
they were bringing upon the ancient university town of Connecti- 
cut, is probably true. Mr. Bryan good-naturedly takes that view 
of the occurrence, and sets down their misbehavior to mere boy- 
ish thoughtlessness and high spirits. But there are too many 
such occurrences in New Haven nowadays. Boys were boys in 
President Woolsey’s time, but they did not indulge in precon- 
certed rowdyism at theaters nor insult distinguished visitors.” — 
The Courant (Rep.), Hartford, Conn. 


“For our part we find in it nothing to admire, but, on the con- 
trary, everything to condemn. We can understand that, in the 
heat of a campaign, when passion and excitement are running 
high, a stump speaker may be interrupted at times by the demon- 
strations of those who differ with him in opinion. But in this 
New Haven episode we find a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, a guest of the city, entitled to every respect in 
both capacities, hooted, silenced, almost mobbed by a crowd of 
beardless boys—youths who are not voters and who will not be- 
fore at least four years to come—mere children, who should have 
been taken home and spanked for their hoodlum insolence.”— 
The Post (Ind.), Washington, (D.C.). 


“The young toughs of Yale College who suppressed free speech 
at New Haven on Thursday last ought not to be taken as repre- 
sentative of Connecticut, for most of them were from other States; 
nor should they be taken as representative of old Yale, for they 
are but a fraction of the students. But their ruffianism will of 
necessity leave a stain on both. They represent themselves, and 
their lawlessness is a reproach to those whose training or whose 
neglect has developed in them a cowardly brutality which is im- 
possible with gentlemen. We heard much in the reconstruction 
days of the Ku-Klux Klans in the South, who practised violence 
against political opponents. The Republican papers of New Eng- 
land were most indignant at these alleged outrages. What will 
they say of these Ku-Klux ruffians of Yale?”—7he Enquirer 
(Bryan Dem.) , Cincinnat?, Ohio. 


“The exhibition by Yale students last week when they howled 
Bryan down was not particularly edifying, tho it is easy to treat 
it too seriously. . . . Whatever blame there is to be distributed 
for the exhibition is due chiefly to the Eastern newspapers, which 
have been telling their readers that Bryan and his followers are 
little better than anarchists and dynamiters. When grave and 
reverend ministers of national fame preach in their pulpits 
against the ‘accursed and treasonable’ aims of Bryan and his 
supporters and denounce them as ‘enemies of mankind,’ what 
else can you expect of Yale freshmen and sophomores? As we 
have remarked before, keep cool, gentlemen.”— 7he Voice (Pro- 
hibition), New York. 
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AS LARGE AS THE VOTER.—Z7he News, Detroit. 
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Carnegie Says Neither Tariff nor Silver is the 
Greatest Issue. 


J Sager cusedy! CARNEGIE, under the caption, “The Ship of 

State Adrift,” contributes to 7he North American Review 
(September) a second instalment of his ideas concerning the 
political status of the United States. The silver question, treated 
as the most important question by the writer in the same maga- 
zine (May), is now relegated to third placein his view of the 
issues involved in the Presidential campaign : 


“The material prosperity of the nation is one thing, the preser- 
vation of the constitutional provisions which insure the reign of 
law and order, and the right of contract, quite another. The 
rocks ahead with which the citizen has now to concern himself 
are the assault upon the Supreme Court. The great arbiter, 
whose decisions must be accepted by all, if there is to be peace, 
is not only assailed, but its independence, upon which just deci- 
sions depend, is to be swept away; its members are to be sub- 
jected to popular election, and dependent upon the number of 
votes for their places from time to time. This is a question com- 
pared with which even the standard of value can not be classed. 

“The power of the Executive to use the armed forces of the 
Republic to quell disorder, wherever it rears its monstrous head, 
is to be abolished, and the mails and interstate commerce of the 
United States are to be subject to the fury of any local mob, 
should the governor of a State fail to do his sworn duty. This is 
the second vital question before us, and only third in rank and 
importance, vital as it is for our material prosperity, comes the 
maintenance of the standard of value—gold—which only follows 
these at a great distance; for what would it profit a nation to 
have material prosperity if law and order were not maintained, 
and the rights of citizens determined by a final court of appeal 
free from dependence upon popular caprice? The question is an 
impossible one, since material prosperity has never existed, and 
never can exist, except upon the secure foundations of law and 
order, the righteous judicial judgment of disputes between men, 
and adherence to the established standard of value.” 


Mr. Carnegie thinks the “ National Democrats” should be cred- 
ited for great services to the country, and that “ Republicans 
should labor to remove, to the greatest extent possfble, every- 
thing of a nature calculated to offend the susceptibility of their 
allies :” 


“We venture to call the attention of thoughtful men of both 
parties to the fact that the platform ignores the international 
bimetallic delusion, advocacy of which by the few who should 
have known better has deluded the people into the belief that 
there is something imperfect in the gold standard, when there is 
not; and further, that the platform demands the release of Gov- 
ernment from banking. I» these respects the loyal Democracy 
point out the only true sol tion of the financial problem.” 


The writer feels as if an apology were due for introducing the 
subject of protection at all; for he says that “compared with 
the vital issues of the contest now upon us it is trifling in the ex- 
treme, a mere question of policy involving no principle when 
viewed from the revenue standpoint, as it should be :” 


“The Government’s revenues are insufficient under existing 
laws. Both parties agree that these should promptly be made 
amply sufficient by additional taxation. The question should be 
treated therefore solely as one of revenue. 

“A committee composed of the leaders of both parties would 
agree, we believe, that imports should contribute a proportion of 
the increased revenue required, especially since it will be found 
by the testimony of Democratic as of Republican collectors, 
revenue inspectors, and custom-house officials, that the amount 
of revenue levied by the present Wilson-Gorman tariff is not re- 
ceived. The change from the specific to the ad valorem system 
results in the Government losing a percentage of from 25 to 30 
per cent. of the duties due under the law through undervalua- 
tions, which are driving honest importers out of the business. 
A proposition to make good this loss through a specific duty 
added to present duties should obtain the support of National 
Democrats as a matter of revenue; and the additional percentage 
necessary for this should be satisfactory to reasonable Repub- 
licans. 

“The difference which keeps the two wings of the loyal host 
apart is, under present conditions, more a word than a thing. 
‘Taxes upon imports levied for revenue,’ and ‘taxes upon imports 
levied for protection,’ produce the same result, and both must 
involve incidental protection, which one party may think needed 


Vice-President Stevenson Supports Bryan. 


ICE-PRESIDENT Aptai E. Stevenson, unlike President 
Cleveland and his present Cabinet, supports Bryan and 
Sewall. He announced his position in an address at the opening 
session of the national convention of Democratic clubs at St. 
Louis, October 3. Mr. Stevenson said, in part: 


“The Republicans came into power on the 4th of March, 1889, 
heir to all that had been achieved by four years of successful 
Democratic Administration. The Treasury was overflowing. 
The question was: ‘What shall be done with the surplus?’ 
Four years later the heritage of the incoming Democratic Admin- 
istration from its Republican predecessor was a depleted Treas- 
ury; business was paralyzed, workshops were ciosed, wage- 
earners were in enforced idleness and poverty, and want was the 
common lot. Under the conditions I have named the Democratic 
Congress addressed itself to the task of making good its promises 
made in the campaign of 1892, to reform the tariff and reduce to 
the people the cost of the necessaries of life. ‘lhe McKinley law 
has repealed the Wilson bill placed upon the statute books. 

“It should never be forgotten that this tariff bill—the first for 
fifty years enacted in the interest of the people—was passed after 
a desperate struggle. Since the repeal of the Corn laws in Eng- 
land the world has witnessed no such parliamentary struggle 
against monopoly and privilege. It was literally a struggle of 
the people against the monopoly and greed, fostered and made 
powerful by more than thirty years of Republican legislation. 

“The ‘combinations’ and ‘trusts,’ now the curse of the American 
people, have been made possible only by the bad financial legis- 
lation and the high protective tariffs which have enriched the few 
at the expense of the many. ‘The return of the Republican Party 
to power means the repeal of the Wilson tariff law. It meansthe 
reenactment of the McKinley law or one even yet more odious 
in its provisions. 

“The financial question, however, overshadows all others in the 
present contest. Believing, as I do, that gold and silver find 
equal recognition in the Constitution of the United States; that 
by their joint use in effecting exchanges and performing the other 
functions of money we have prospered in the past; and believing 
that the evil days now befallen us are in no small measure the 
result of the demonetization of silver, I have no hesitation in 
maintaining my party allegiance and casting my vote for Bryan 
and Sewall, the nominees of the Democratic convention. 

“TI deeply regret that many of those with whom I have heen as- 
sociated in former contests now oppose the election of the candi- 
dates nominated in accordance with the time-honored methods 
and usages of the Democratic Party. Without questioning their 
sincerity the inquiry is significant: What is there in the attitude 
of the Democratic Party upon the monetary question to justify 
the abandonment by those who have long shared in its counsels 
and who have been the recipients of its rewards and its honors? 
As the ‘parting of the ways’ has been reached, it is well to in- 
quire, Is their path or is our path the true one? Are we recreant 
to Democratic faith and traditions, or are they, in aiding, directly 
or indirectly, in the triumph of its great antagonist? By the 
Constitution of the United States the Congress is vested with the 
sole power to ‘coin money, regulate the value thereof and of for- 
eign coins, and fix the standard of weights and measures ;’ and it 
is further provided that ‘no State shall coin money or make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender of payment in debts.’ 
The system of bimetalism is here established; gold and silver 
coin here find equal recognition. 

“As Democrats we believe in honest money—the money of the 
Constitution. We attach deep importance to the words of 
Thomas Jefferson: ‘I concur with you that the unit must stand on 
both metals.” It was during the Administration of Washington 
that the great Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, 
said: ‘To annul the use of either of the two metals as money is to 
abridge the quantity of the circulating medium, and is liable to all 
the objections that arise from a comparison of the benefits of full 
with the evils of a scant circulation.’ Have we in the advocacy 
of bimetalism departed from Democratic teachings, from the 
Democratic faith on this question ?” 


Mr. Stevenson, according to press reports, then went on to 
show that the platform of the Democratic national convention of 
1880 declared for honest money—consisting of gold and silver and 
paper controvertible into coin on demand—and in 1884 Mr. Cleve- 
land was nominated and subsequently elected upon the declara- 
tion: “ We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of 
the Constitution and the circulating medium convertible into such 
money without loss.” In 1888 the platform of the last preceding 
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Carnegie Says Neither Tariff nor Silver.—Continued. 


and the other not needed. But upon this point they may safely 
be left to agree to differ, resolving to settle it when the question 
of high or low tariff becomes a question of policy, apart from one 
of pressing necessity to provide revenues sufficient to meet the 
expenditures of the Government. 

“Our Republican brethren might consider why they should 
care to have an advance upon duties upon imports charged to pro- 
tection when these can be obtained through the needs of revenue. 
‘'o demand protection, offends true and loyal allies; to base in- 
creased duties upon revenue needs is not only admissible at 
present, but proper, under the strictest traditions of the National 
Democratic Party, which has declared for a revenue tariff. It 
would seem politic for leaders of the Republican Party to confer, 
and remove, if possible, this chief impediment to many Demo- 
crats voting for McKinley.” 





Palmer in Madison Square Garden. 


ENATOR JOHN M. PALMER, of Illinois, candidate of the 

National Democrats for President, at a ratification meeting 

held in Madison Square Garden, New York, September 22, took 
issue with Mr. Bryan on the silver question, as follows: 


“Mr. Bryan and the more intelligent of his supporters reject 
the shallow definition of bimetalism, which demands no more than 
the admission of both gold and silver to the mints at a ratio of 16 
to 1; but he asserts that the free coinage of silver at that ratio to 
gold will produce real bimetalism, a double and equal standard 
of value, the coins of both gold and silver with equal power in 
the market and in the payment of debt. 

“Let us consider the import of this startling proposition for one 
moment. First, it assumes that the unlimited coinage of silver 
on private account, at the ratio of sixteen parts of silver to one 
of gold with full legal-tender quality by the United States alone, 
will give to each of the $434,000,000 of silver dollars already 
coined an equal commercial debt-paying and purchasing power to 
the dollar containing twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of 
standard gold, which at present the gold dollars are supposed to 

ossess, supported by the national pledge to maintain the parity 
in value of those silver dollars with gold coin. Second, it assumes 
that the same cause, free coinage of silver, will maintain the 
equally acceptable value of all dollars that may hereafter be 
coined on private account by the United States. Third, it as- 
sumes that the free coinage of silver by the United States alone 
would at once advance the value of the commercial silver of the 
world to that of gold. It would in the same manner affect the 
value of all the silver coinage of all civilized nations. It seems 
astonishing that in the light of all human experience such a 
proposition should not only be entertained by sane men, but that 
upon its acceptance and belief a great party should demand 

ublic confidence. ‘The commercial law which controls this sub- 
ject is familiar to the country. Under its operation, slight differ- 
ences in the comparative value of silver and gold lead to the 
exportation of the American coined dollar to such an extent that 
few or none of them were in domestic circulation. If the unlim- 
ited coinage of silver dollars by the United States should cause 
even a small advance in silver, either in the form of bullion or 
coin, importations would follow until prices were equalized, and 
imports of silver would become without profit. 

“The real question then is, can the American people by a law 
authorizing the unlimited coinage of silver dollars on private ac- 
count at the ratio of 16o0f silver tor of gold, with full legal-tender 
quality for all debts and dues, public and private, make the silver 
coinage of the world of equal acceptability and value, and of 
equal power in the markets and in the payment of debts with all 
the gold coined in the world? This statement of the question is 
made in an unusual form, but neither its truth nor its exactness 
will be questioned by any thoughtful man after he has fully con- 
sidered the rapid methods of modern intercommunication, and 
the activities of commercial life. In my judgment results such as 
I have described are impossible of accomplishment by the meas- 
ure proposed. I admit that silver bullion may be advanced in 
commercial value by its increased usefulness. But no advance to 
a parity with gold is possible; and the whole result of the 
measure will be the depreciation of the value of the coinage, the 
ruin of public and private credit, the disturbance of business, the 
disturbance of values, and the overthrow of all American indus- 
tries.” 





Wanamaker to Young Men. 


HE Sound-Money Club of Norristown, Pa., composed exclu- 

sively of young men, Democrats and Republicans, was ad- 

dressed by ex-Postmaster-General John Wanamaker, October 3. 
He said in part: 

“Upon the scale of patriotism the tune of this campaign is set 
high, and every good citizen gladly takes his part—clergymen 
and laymen, teachers and toilers, mechanics and merchants, 
farmers and financiers, are, as in the days of 1861, comrades 
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Vice-President Stevenson Supports Bryan.—Continued. 


convention was unanimously reaffirmed, and in 1892 the platform 
declared for the use of both gold and silver as the standard money 
of the country. Mr. Stevenson said: 

“*'This declaration met my earnest approval then as it does now. 
Can it be that those of us who four years later still hold to the 
use of both metals as standard money of the couutry have aban- 
doned the faith and are no longer worth to be called Democrats? 
Is it too much toclaim that in giving our support to the nominees 
of the Chicago convention we are ‘keeping the faith?’ The 
charge of recreancy to party does not lie at our doors.” 





American Farmers and the Gold Standard. Il. 


HE alleged deplorable condition of our farmers under the 

gold standard and some of the reasons urged for bimetalism 

in their behalf, are set forth in the following extracts from Whar- 
ton Barker’s exhaustive work on “ Bimetalism” : 


“To what extent our farmers have been impoverished by the 
fall in prices is indicated in part by the following table, prepared 
from reports of the Department of Agriculture, and showing the 
acreage, production, and value of our cereal crops for 1872, the 
year before the demonetization of silver, and for 1895: 


EsTIMATED ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND VALUE OF THE CEREAL 
Crops OF THE UNITED STATES. 
















































































1872. 
Area of | Production. Value of 
Crop. Acres. Bushels. | Crop. 
Bah 0s.u.50 c00s0tek co cneneess<e 351526,236 1,092,719,000 | $435,149.290 
MN 44. hc5.bcsh sats scan eemeen 20,858,259 249.997,100 | 310, 180,375 
Oats.... 9,000,769 | 271,747,000 | 91,315,710 
- 1,397,082 | 26,846,400 | 19,837,773 
1,048,654 14,888,600 11,363,693 
448,497 | 8,133,500 | 6,747,618 
| 68,280,197 | 1,664,331,600 | $874,504,450 
1895. 
Area of Production. | Value of 
\Crop. Acres. Bushels. Crop. 
* j — —— —_  — - 
DM iochanebaRacheen ss +a oye eee 82,075,830 2,151,138,580 | $567,500,106 
0 ERE ET eee renee Oe 3410475332 407,102,947 237,938,908 
eS rere o ccceegs, 89076 606 824,443,537 | 163,655,068 
DT Clot ctebegearseaees, pea Gane 33299973 87,072,744 | 29,312,413 
NA cialis ek 04455 cdeeeusnelpe « 1,890,345 27,210,070 11,964,826 
| EE aE ee ere 763,277. | 15,341,399 6,936,525 
149,955,103 395725309,277 | $1,017,316,936 





“It will be noted how the acreage brought under tillage has 
been increased, how production has been more than doubled, yet 
how the increase in value has been comparatively slight. Our 
farmers tilled and harvested 2{ acres of cereals in 1895 where they 
harvested one in 1872, but while the expenditure in labor was 
more than doubled in raising cereals, while the acreage harvested 
was 120 per cent. greater in 1895 than in 1872, the farmers who 
spent more than twice as much labor, and raised more than 
double the quantity of grain, received but $1.16 in 1895 to every 
$1 in 1872. ‘The value of the yield per acre was $12.81 in 1872. 
It was but $6.78 in 1895. 

“For every acre tilled and planted with cereal crops last year 
our farmers received $6.03 less than they did for every acre tilled 
in 1872. If their labor had been as remunerative in 1895 as it 
was in 1872 they would have received $go0,000,c00 more than they 
did, and would have this much more to spend, making a broader 
market for manufactured goods. Further, it must be remembered 
that our cereal crops comprise in value only about one half of our 
agricultural products, and that the losses of the grower of cotton 
and other produce have been equally great with the losses of the 
grower of cereal... . 

“The value of cereals raised in 1890, on a smaller acreage was 
about $1,350,000,000, or nearly $350,000,000 more than in 1895. 
This much less did the growers of cereals have to spend in 1895 
than in 1890, and here in great measure is the explanation of the un- 
satisfactory market and lower prices for manufactured goods. . . . 

“The theory of overproduction advanced to account for the fall 
in prices is amyth. The acreage brought under tillage by our 
agricultural classes has, it is true. been increased; more wheat, 
more corn, more oats, a greater quantity of farm products in gen- 
eral are raised to-day than twenty-three or twenty-four years ago. 
Production has increased, but not faster, indeed not so fast, as 
the number of mouths to be fed. Since 1872 the population of 
the United States has increased 75 per cent. There are 175 
mouths to be fed to-day where there were 100 in 1872, and as 175 
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Wanamaker to Young Men.—Con/tinued. 


once again, keeping step together close behind the Stars and 
Stripes to uphold the honor of the nation. . , . 

“The twenty thousand newspapers of the land, from the mighty 
metropolitan daily to the modest sheet of the inland hamlet, have 
by common consent almost miraculously created a national uni- 
versity of political economy, giving daily lessons in every town 
and village and home toclasses measured by millions upon the 
subjects, not of parties cr prejudices, but of principles of govern- 
ment and patriotism. Never before in any country has the public 
press performed such noble service in the interest of free educa- 
tion. ... 

“Walking in the light of the undimmed lamps of patriotism lit 
by our fathers, whose lives are still large and luminous, the men 
through whose labors in plowing and sowing we have the rich 
inheritance of our past history, we have come to-night to weld 
closer, if at all possible, the links of our Republicanism, and pro- 
test plainly, forcibly, and everlastingly against the mad impulse 
of some of our brothers who have forgotten their duty of reverent 
devotion to the Constitution and cherished principles of the coun- 
try, and are to be found in the ranks of secession from sound- 
money and safe tariff systems. 

“Out of a firm faith, the growth of years in a business life, I 
wish to speak to you, if I may, in defense of protection and the 
existing but not faultless monetary system, as against the vision- 
ary and untried mushrooms of finance offered by those who vainly 
oppose the election of the well tried, worthy master statesmen, 
McKinley and Hobart. 

“An old Arab proverb states that no man is ever lost on a 
straight road. Whocan doubt but that the Great Father of all 
nations and men has hung over this land a lamp through which 
the divine light is shed upon a straight path to honor and pros- 
perity? The gateway to this straight road isexperience. It may 
be sitting down to a table of stale bread to stop a while with our 
past history. But when we have overeaten the cakes and candies 
even of political picnics it will do us good to go back to the plain 
diet of simpler food. We were overfed with prosperity when 
that general of many battle-fields—soldier, Senator, superb states- 
man, and business man—President Harrison, administered the 
government. 

“The world in all ages has had tidal waves of civilization, of 
painting, and poetry, and music, and art. The years from that 
1888 to the end of 1892 in America proved a tidal wave of pros- 
perity never before equalled. Pennsylvania's famous high wall 
at Gettysburg that successfully resisted the Confederate troops 
was matched with another wall that successfully resisted foreign 
foes, who sought to steal not territory, but rob us of our labor. 

“The people that are complaining now that prices of everything 
are low then complained that prices were too high, for the 
McKinley bill provided plenty of work, and families had comfort 
and money fairly senael wherewith to go to market for what they 
needed. When the people are at work they have wages—employ- 
ment is the healthy heart that sends the red blood of prosperity 
pulsing through the arteries of life. In the calendar of wages 
the high-water mark was reached, and 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892 
are the star years of American workmen. 

“*Whom the gods destroy they first make mad.’ Half-headed 
men are more to be dreaded than half-hearted men. To be 
blinded by partizanship, jealousies, craze for the spoils of office is 
to lose the safe way and rush on to ruin.” 





BRYAN: “I’ve trouble enough taking care of the others without letting 
you out.” —The Press, New York. 
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American Farmers and the Gold Standard.—Con/inued. 


people consume more food than roo, it is only natural we should 
have increased the acreage brought under tillage and raised more 
wheat and corn, etc., from year to year, as population grew. 
Deducting from the production of wheat in the early seventies the 
quantity of wheat exported, and from the production of the past 
few years, the quantity exported, we find that there has been 
actually less wheat available for domestic consumption during 
the past few years than in the early seventies. The mouths to 
be fed have increased faster than the quantity of wheat, and this 
is so the world over. 

“Consequently there is no foundation for the assumption that 
the fall in price of wheat is due to the overproduction. It is due 
simply to the fact that as silver has fallen as measured by gold 
the area from which western Europe can draw the wheat to fill 
the annual deficits in her own crops has been broadened; for the 
premium on gold in silver-using countries, and those countries 
on a paper basis, has made it possible for wheat-growers, who, 
under old conditions, and when not favored by this premium on 
gold, which amounts to a bounty, found it impossible to compete 
in the European markets with our wheat-growers—to compete 
successfully. 

“All cereals have fallen greatly in price since the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, and hence the farmer can not better his condition 
by turning his hand from raising wheat, which is unprofitable, to 
raising some other cereal, which at present prices would be 
equally unprofitable. Cereal crops representing in value fifty per 
cent. of our agricultural products, cotton and other products pecu- 
liar to the South included, to what can the farmer turn his hand 
with advantage? Can he spend his energies in raising live stock 
with better advantage than in raising cereals? Letussee. Un- 
fortunately farm animals prove no exception to the rule of fallen 
prices. A glance at the following table compiled from the reports 
of the Agricultural Department, will make this clear: 


EstiIMATED NUMBER AND VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1873. | 


JANUARY 1, 1806 

















Number. | Value. | Number. | Value. 
Horses..... Li cii casa Secwedet | 9,222,470] $684,463,957 15,124,057 | $500,140,186 
Mules OES ee ee 1,310, 300 124,658,085 2,278,046 | 103,204,457 
Milch cows............ «+++}| 10,575,900 314,358,931 16,137,586 | 263,0555545 
Oxen and other cattle. ‘ual 16,413,800 329,208,755 32,085,409 | 508,928,416 
Sheep .......00. seescccees | 33,002,400 97,922,350 38,298,783 | 65,167,735 
sk pcvelsad cok senders | 32,632,050 | 133,720,015 42,842,750 | 186,520,745 




















103,156,620 | $1,684,431,603 | 146,767,531 | $1,627,926,084 





SENATOR TELLER and Bishop Newman, old friends, were in Chicago one 
day this week unbeknown to each other. A reporter saw the bishop and 
asked him about the Senator’s course in the campaign. ‘‘He can not be dis- 
honest; he must be mentally infirm,’’ was the reply. Later the reporter 
saw Teller and asked him about the bishop’s anti-silver utterances. “He 
is too smart a man to believe what he has been preaching; he must be 
crazy.’’~-Z7he Republican, Springfield. 





THE GOLD STANDARD.—‘‘It’s English, you know.” 
—The Journal, New York, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE ZOLA OF ITALY. 


T is a long time since a work of fiction, even in these days of 
“decadence” and “degeneration,” has elicited such strong 
terms of disgust from literary critics as “ Episcopo & Company” 
has been greeted with. The author, Gabriele D’Annunzio, has 
published several other works in Italian and French, but this is 
the first to be translatea into English, and the translator, Myrta 
Leonora Jones, remarks in her introduction that the other works 
“are hardly translatable into English,” but that the author is en- 
gaged on a new series of romances which it is expected will be 
“upon a distinctly higher moral plane.” The author is not yet 
thirty-three yearsof age. Jules Lemaitre calls him “the romantic 
poet of the Italian Renaissance,” De Vogue calls him “foremost 
of modern Italian poets,” and Henry James makes the remark—in 
which 7he Literary World detects a tone of delicate irony—that 
“he speaks so loud that one hears him well only at a distance.” 
The editor of 7he Literary World, however, dubs him “another 
Zola,” and proceeds to characterize the work as follows: 


“It is to be hoped that the reception which the American public 
will give to this shameless adventurer will be such that none of 
his companions will dare follow him. 

“This is ‘art,’ is it? It is the art of the strumpet, the libertine, 
and the assassin. It is ‘art’ of the kind that might adorn the 
gambling hell, the brothel, and the penitentiary. If this is ‘art’ 
let us have none of it... . : 

“Happily the story is not a long one. The reader may get 
through it, as if picking his way on stepping-stones across a 
muddy stream, in an hour. Its scene is laid in Rome. Its char- 
acters are a houseful of profligates, a lewd woman, a seducer, a 
sot, and a simpleton; the one redeeming figure is that of the child 
Ciro, born into disgrace and sorrow ; its pictures are of obscenity, 
drunkenness, theft, adultery, murder, and the pangs of childbirth ; 
and its suggestions are of other vilenesses that can not be men- 
tioned—except, it seems, to the French. Alas for the French! 

“And this novel has been translated into English by a woman, 
and is published by an American firm that has a reputation to 
make, and is offered to the ‘general reader’ in green and gold as 
‘art.’ 

“Bah !” 


The Critic uses almost equally vigorous language in reviewing 
the book. It says: 


“We must confess that ‘Episcopo & Co.’ is the only book by 
this author with which we are acquainted ; and we shall surely be 
careful not to enlarge our knowledge of his work. But this we 
can assure his translator (she might have known it, had she been 
aman), that D’Annunzio does not know what sensuality means. 
The fashion of calling names in literary criticism has long since 
gone out, but we burn to resurrect it for once, for the sole and 
exquisite pleasure of telling her that this Italian idol of hers is 
nothing but a diseased, vicious insect, notwithstanding his ‘espe- 
cial appeal to women.’ Sensuality may be big and hearty and 
healthy ; it abuses the joys of life, but does not necessarily grovel 
in neurotic abnormality through the mire of its own debasement. 
It lives in the big, strong Dumas and his bigger and stronger 
swashbucklers; it is caricatured in ‘Jude the Obscure’ and the 
work of Signore d’Annunzio. Nowadays, when a man of diseased 
imagination and no scientific education to speak of sends forth one 
of the products of his abnormal brain, there will always be found 
a number of minds with the same inclinations to fall down and 
worship, and toransack the dictionaries of modern medical science 
for high-sounding new names for a very old and ugly thing. 

“ As for the story itself, it begins @ 7a Ollendorff, which is often 
mistaken for Maeterlinck—‘ You say you want to know—what do 
you want to know, sir? What must I tell you? What? Every- 
thing? Well, I must tell you all from the beginning! A// from 
the beginning! Howcan I? I no longer know; I assure you I 
remember nothing. How shall I do it, sir; how shall I do it?’ 
This promising prelude is followed by a tale of human degrada- 
tion that has nothing remarkable about it, except the sickly con- 
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ception itself. It lacks power, truth, human nature, everything, 
and only for one moment toward the end are we slightly stirred, 
to be immediately disturbed by the monotonous recztativo of the 
Ollendorff man. As the translator freely admits that her author 
is, as she mildly expresses it, ‘eclectic,’ we need not point out his 
important borrowings from Flaubert, Dostoyevsky, Gautier, and 
many others. 

“We are still too healthy in this country to feel the attraction 
of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s work—too healthy in body and mind. 
We shall lose nothing by going through life ignorant of his sickly 
twaddle; in fact, we shall be much better off without it. ‘Gio- 
vanni Episcopo’ interests us as little as did ‘Jude the Obscure ;’ 
but the story of the latter was told, at least, with consummate 
art; that of the former is the poorest stuff, from the strictly tech- 
nical point of view. Wecan not help regretting, and regretting 
deeply, that a woman could be found to make herself the apostle 
of the most degrading decadent the Latin races have produced.” 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI’S “* DISEASED 
GENIUS.” 


T is but fourteen years since Rossetti, the painter-poet, died ; 
yet a very considerable amount of biographical literature of 
which he forms the subject has already grown up. He has, in 
fact, been kept almost constantly before the public ever since his 
career ended, and the interest in his work does not appear as yet 
to flag. A writer in The Westminster Review (September) 
closes a thirty-page article, in which Rossetti is reviewed both as 
painter and man of letters, with the following words: 


“He will not have his place at the side of the greatest, Keats, 
Browning, Reynolds, Turner; but he wili always remain one of 
the most interesting and perplexing of English poets and paint- 
ers; ‘honored’ (as his epitaph reads) ‘among painters as a 
painter, and among poets as a poet,’ and in his double genius 
unique in the history of art.” 


The writer of 7he Review article, E. G. Wheelwright, treats 
first of the pre-Raphaelite movement, the strength of which lay 
in “a totally independent and sincere method of study,” and the 
weakness of which lay in the fact that it was chiefly a school of 
protest, of antagonism, with a negative rather than a positive 
attitude, and cemented by nothing more permanent than a com- 
mon antipathy. He quotes Rossetti’s own words as given in 
Hall Caine’s “ Recollections,” as follows: 


“As for all the prattle about pre-Raphaelitism I confess to you 
that I am weary of it, and long have been. Why should we go 
on talking about the visionary vanities of half-a-dozen boys? 
We're all grown out of them, I hope, by now. . . . What you 
call the ‘movement’ wag serious enough, but the banding to- 
gether under that title was all a joke. We had at that timea 
phenomenal antipathy to the Academy, and in sheer love of being 
outlawed signed our pictures with the well-known initials. 
(PR. Bs." 


Nevertheless, Mr. Wheelwright thinks, Rossetti would have 
been a greater painter if he had kept to the pre-Raphaelite motto: 
“Set thine hand and thy soul to serve man with God.” “As it 
was, want of will and want of hope impeded, tho they did not 
prevent, the painting of great pictures.” 

We pass to what is said of Rossetti as a poet, and here consid- 
erable attention is bestowed upon the moral character not only of 
his work but of himself. At the outset we are told that he 
“should not be judged by common standards.” (What, by the 
way, is a “standard” worth if only the little men can be judged 
by it?) We quote: 

“He did not write for all readers, nor for all moods. His 
flowers do not bloom in the open ground of an English garden. 
But in the region which he chose for his own, a region of roman- 
tic sentiment and delicate thought and imagery, no English poet 


has surpassed him. Tho rare and choice, his poetry is not 
affected. He is as far removed from affectation as from common- 
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place. His mode of thought, if unique, was also sincere; and it 
found full expression in the beautiful form which he lent to the 
English language, a form no more to be imitated by other poets 
than the language of Keats or of Herrick. Other poets may aim 
higher and further than Rossetti, but no one may shoot in his 
bow.” 

Reference is made to R. Buchanan's “scurrilous pamphlet” 
entitled ‘The Fleshly School,” in which Rossetti’s poetry is called 
‘“‘a very hotbed of nasty phrases,” “a veritably stupendous pre- 
ponderance of sensuality and sickly animalism.” This, Mr. 
Wheelwright thinks, was “outrageous language” (afterward apol- 
ogized for, by the way), inasmuch as, while sensuous images 
abound, what the poet delights to dwell upon is love and not 
desire. As Rossetti said: “Here all the passionate and just de- 
lights of the body are declared—somewhat figuratively, it is true, 
but unmistakably—to be as nought if not ennobled by the concur- 
rence of the soul at all times.” We have not the right, says Mr. 
Wheelwright, “to set him down among licentious poets and at 
the same time to teach boys and girls to admire ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ and ‘Measure for Measure.’” Nevertheless, Rossetti’s 


own life can not be unreservedly approved. We quote again: 


“The story of the last years of Rossetti’s life is painful to read ; 
a story of high endeavor marred by disease and insomnia, and a 
constitution of body and mind poisoned by chloral, to such an 
extent that the morbid imagination was warped by suspicious 
delusions, almost to the point of insanity. An ardent voluptuous 
nature, a courage which feared no experience, an undisciplined 
will, a conscience never asleep and never self-approving, must 
have given rise to dark passages which baffle the biographer, and 
can not be explored bya brother. That Rossetti’s life during 
many years was irregular is not denied. So much must be con- 
ceded; and tho we repudiate Buchanan’s libel on ‘The Fleshly 
School,’ Rossetti was neither in his life nor his pictures nor his 
poetry the apostle of a high morality. His art is sensuous and 
full-blooded; he is more akin to Giorgione than Giotto. From 
‘Ancilla Domini’ to ‘Lilith,’ from ‘The Blessed Damozel’ to 
‘Venus Verticordia,’ there is a long interval. The one expresses 
spiritual beauty, the other bodily beauty; beauty touched in both 
with romantic sentiment and mysticism, but far different in in- 
tention. And this agrees with Mr. Bell Scott’s words, ‘In the 
course of my experience of him he has changed his entire moral 
nature and views of life;’ and with what may be learnt, tho it is 
not on the surface, from notices in other biographies.” 


Rossetti was “self-willed, domineering and capricious, reckless 
in his conduct toward himself and others,” yet was “a man of ex- 
traordinary fascination,” and his friends remained devoted to him 
“until the chloral-poison had affected his brain and created 
visions of incredible designs against him which made intercourse 
impossible.” 

Of his literary qualifications and preferences, we are told: 


‘Rossetti read much and read carefully; for pleasure, not for 
learning, and without system, but always choosing what was 
best. His knowledge of poetry, present and past, was extraor- 
dinary. He read all the best modern literature, and warmly 
praised the works of his contemporaries, without a trace of jeal- 
ousy or arrogance. He loved old books best, and his astonishing 
power of memory made him at once master of what he had read. 
He could repeat hundreds of lines without effort, charming his 
hearers by beauty of voice and noble delivery. Nor was he 
merely an admirer. He read books critically, as his marginal 
notations testified; and his recorded opinions show that his gen- 
eral judgments rested on knowledge of the book and the writer, 
not on vague impressions. We find everywhere in his letters and 
the reports of his conversations the impress of a strong, original, 
and cultivated intellect, warped neither by caprice nor sentiment; 
the independent, and at all times exaggerated, expression of a 
solid opinion; strong likes and dislikes, but no weakness of judg 
ment, unless it be in his preference of Blake and Chatterton to 
Wordsworth, to whom he ‘grudged every vote;’ and in setting 
up Dumas as the ‘sole descendant of Shakespeare.’” 


Concerning his religious convictions, we are told that “he pro- 
fessed no form of religion and conformed to none. 


But he called 
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himself a Christian and he had a strong belief in immortality.” 
He “believed himself to have had intercourse with the spirits of 
the dead, both by direct visions and ‘spiritualistic’ divinations.” 
In conclusion we have this: 


“Rossetti seems to us to be a man not to be tried by common 
standards of morality, intention in art, or work achieved. He 
was above all arara avis ; sympathetic to all influences of liter- 
ature and beauty, and at the same time as full of antipathies as 
sympathies, and as original as be was reflective. His moral 
nature was strangely mixed. His ‘innocent adolescence’ gave 
place to a manhood disturbed by passion, and guided by an im- 
perious love of beauty. His aim in art was at first sincerity, 
then beauty, and lastly beauty in female form. He sought this 
ideal in experience of all kinds, higher or lower, without regard 
to its effect upon his own character. Self-culture he contemned 
as the destruction of self-sacrifice; and yet for self-sacrifice, ex- 
cept in devotion to art, he had no taste. 

“ His will, when exerted on others, was strong and masterful ; 
but he had little mastery over himself. His moral idea] was to 
feel keenly and sincerely. As for the work he accomplished, it 
fell short of his ideal, partly from technical imperfection, partly 
because his ideal constantly shifted, as new forms of perfection 
occurred to him in the progress of his work. In almost all his 
pictures, and in most of his poetry, we have a sense of incom- 
pleteness, beauty aimed at and not fully reached; a defect which 
is also a merit, for it enhances the interest which we feel in his 
works, and suggests the idea of infinity, a series continually ap- 
proaching but never attaining its sum. As a human being, his 
commanding and attractive personality, his wit and humor, his 
dramatic and oratorical power, his marvelous memory, his reach 
of speculation and versatility of thought, his voice, countenance, 
and gesture, his originality and caprice, his strength and weak- 
ness, his self-assertion and dependence on friendship, made him 
an endearing and engrossing object of the love lavished upon him 
by his friends. Great as his genius was, it was incurably dis- 
eased; and this morbid side of his nature was in part the secret 
of the fascination, the Sacxavia, which he never failed to exercise.” 





NIETSCHE THE MASTER; NORDAU THE 
PUPIL. 


.. a vigorous two-column review of Nietsche in 7he Outlook, 

he is designated as the source of Nordau’s inspiration and 
the twain are declared the chiefs of the degenerates. Here is the 
way the reviewer handles the author of “ Thus Spake Zarathustra :” 


“After Nordau’s book on ‘Degeneration,’ it was fitting that 
some one should inform the English-reading public of the where- 
abouts of the cave of the winds where the arch-ranter filled his 
lungs. Nietzsche has not been widely known in this country, and 
hardly more in Germany. His style is the acme of dithyrambs, 
and he rages like a bacchante, but in social life he was a mild and 
unobtrusive gentleman. In literature Nietzsche is a nihilist, and 
he destroys our most precious ideals. At any rate he thinks that 
he does. It is a small matter that he girds himself against Rich- 
ard Wagner and calls him a ‘play-maker,’ incompetent to write 
melody, or what can properly be classed as music. Nietzsche also 
is equally enraged against Christianity and against morality. 
According to his philosophy these all are symptoms of the deca- 
dence of man. Here is the well-spring of this copious flood of 
words about ‘degeneracy ;’ for Nordau is the pupil of Nietzsche. 
You may read the pages of this German critic and detect nothing 
but incoherent ravings unless you find the prznczpinm of his 
theory. A pupil of Schopenhauer, he modifies Schopenhauer’s 
principle of philosophy. That was the wil/ to live ; Nietzsche's 
is the will to be powerful. This is the key to unlock the mys- 
terious madness of this werewolf of Turin. Wagner he repu- 
diates because Wagner's music expressed the redemptive work of 
pain, and the need man has of salvation. It is the music of 
Christianity, tho Wagner took his themes from Teutonic mythol- 
ogy. All this is contrary to the principle of ‘the will to be power- 
ful.’ That means, not submission, not love, not humility, but 
hatred, war, and the disintegration of society. For this reason 
alone it is not necessary to enter into any subtle psychological 
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analysis to prove that Nietzsche himself is, like his disciple 
Nordau, a chief of degenerates. 

“The theory of Nietzsche is intensified egoism, the deification 
of the individual. It is enough to say that his Jrznczpzum is the 
principium of social disorganization. It is the root of nihilism. 
It may not seem altogether unfair to select at this point, for illus- 
tration, one of Nietzsche’s own utterances, as a proof that his 
egoism is not casual or unconscious : ‘Aphorism and the sentence, 
in which I, as the foremost among the Germans, am master, are 
the forms of ‘eternity ;’ my ambition is to say in ten sentences 
what every one else says in a book—what every one else does ot 
say in a book.’ It can not be denied that Nietzsche is aphoristic ; 
but only in the ideal worldcan an aphorism be accurate. That is 
the vice of style that Voltaire made popular; Schopenhauer 
picked it up without acknowledging his indebtedness; Germany 
has never got over that Voltairean sickness. She may conquer 
the territory of France, but the French are inevitably becoming 
the masters of the German intellect.” 





REMINISCENCES OF “BLIND TOM.” 


f° a couple of seasons when the fame of “ Blind Tom” (who, 
by the way, is still living) was at its height, his general 
manager and press agent was Mr. A. H. Gott, still a theatrical 
manager. A correspondent of 7he Evening Post sends that 
journal some interesting reminiscences of the black prodigy, re- 
lated by Mr. Gott, from which we cull the following incidents : 


“He [Tom] always had a craving to hear praise of his work, 
and I used to go into his room every morning and read the news- 
paper notices to him. They were usually very flattering, and 
‘Tom was always immensely pleased. When the notice was an 
ordinary one I would interpolate a few words as I read it, just to 
see him plume himself. One day, when there had not been much 
applause the evening before, Tom was in awretched humor. He 
did not know it, but the house had been pretty slim, and the 
newspaper notices were very commonplace. I felt sorry for the 
darky, and made up my mind to read him a good notice anyway, 
so I only read part of the printed report and then launched out, 
making one up asI went along. It went something like this: 

“*Blind Tom stood before the immense and cultured audience 
in all his magnificence, a very Hercules in stature. The enor- 
mous building was packed to the doors, and outside was a seeth- 
ing, struggling, perspiring mob of people besieging the entrances 
and begging for even standing-room, but several thousand dis- 
appointed people were turned away unable even to get within 
earshot of this prince of pianists. Among the distinguished 
people present were General Grant, the Hon. Roscoe Conkling, 
the Hon. James G. Blaine, the English Minister, the Governor of 
Ohio, the Prince of Wales, and many others. Tom’s playing 
held the people spellbound from start to finish; the audience 
hesitated even to applaud, so rapt were the hearers in the work 
of this great master of harmony. The Prince of Wales, who 
made a trip to this country for the express purpose of hearing 
Tom, said,’ etc. 

“I must have talked what would have made two or three 
columns of unleaded minion. You never saw anybody so tickled 
as Tom was. I forgave myself freely for the imposition when I 
saw how it was delighting him. He sat there rubbing his hands 
together, drinking inevery word and grinningecstatically. Then 
I went back into my own room, which was next door. By and 
by I heard Tom walking the floor and declaiming to himself. I 
put my ear to the wall and listened, and I found that he was 
repeating that stuff which I had fed to him word for word, and 
he never stopped until he had gone all through it, and I don’t 
believe that he misplaced a syllable. 

“The part of the brain which controlled his playing seemed to 
be distinct. His mind never seemed to be on his work at all. 
As an instance of this I remember once we had a date in Buffalo, 
and while we were traveling through Canada to reach that city 
we had a long tiresome wait in a little railroad station. There 
was the usual crying baby and irascible old man. The baby 
would yell ‘Yah-yah-yah,’ and then the old man would growl, 
‘Oh, kill the brat. There it goes again,’ etc., while the harassed 
mother would be saying: ‘Hush, hush, hush; there, there, there,’ 
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and some sympathetic ladies near us would murmur, ‘Poor thing, 
poor little baby, too bad, too bad,’ etc. 

“That night I had a seat in the wings, as usual, close to the 
piano. Tom was doing one of his most difficult feats, playing 
two distinct compositions selected by the audience, with varia- 
tions and the accompaniments at one and the same time and 
doing it exquisitely. Noting that his lips were moving all of 
the time, I got a little nearer so that I could hear what he was 
saying, and this was it: ‘Yah-yah-yah; oh, kill the brat; hush, 
hush, hush; there it goes again; too bad, too bad; oh, heavens! 
poor thing, poor little baby, there, there, there,’ and so on 
through all of the mé/ange of talk we had heard during the day. 
One part of his mind was away off in that little Canadian railroad 
station, while the musical part was executing those delicate har- 
monies.” 





A DISAPPOINTED MUSICIAN. 


T is a quarter of acentury since Hector Berlioz departed this 
life, and the recognition which he failed to receive while 
living has come to be freely accorded to him now, as “one of the 
greatest musicians of recent times.” He died broken down with 
disappointments and remarking bitterly: “They will now, to be 
sure, produce my works.” A writer in J/uszc extracts from the 
recently published letters of the musician the following facts 
concerning his acquaintance with Wagner and Liszt. To Liszt 
is due, we are told, the credit for the fact that either Berlioz or 
Wagner attained recognition. We quote the article as follows: 


“It was a remarkable dispensation of fate that these three 
men should meet. Differing in their countries, their birth, their 
views of life and of the world, as well as in social position, they 
rather seemed destined for everything else than for united labors. 
Berlioz, the full-blooded Frenchman, Wagner, the thorough Ger- 
man, Liszt, the cosmopolitan, the one a Voltairean free-thinker, 
the second a philosopher of the Schopenhauer school, the last a 
Catholic from principle and unshaken belief; and they differed 
no less in their political creeds than in their confessions of faith. 
Berlioz, who had step by step to battle for his existence, remained 
until the end of his life an enthusiastic Bonapartist; Wagner had 
taken part, during the year 1848, in the barricade fights at Dres- 
den, and for a long time was compelled to lead the unsettled life 
of a fugitive, finally becoming, it is true, the preferred favorite of 
the genial, unfortunate king, Louis II. of Bavaria; and Liszt, to 
be sure, in that year of revolution distributed in Vienna money 
and cigars to the fighters for liberty at the foot of a barricade 
defended by the basso Karl Formes, but directly after found his 
way in the most easy manner into the salons and courts of princes, 
where, as the spoiled favorite of the women and of the great of 
this world, he went through this life free and devoid of care. 
Intimate personal relations between Berlioz and Wagner were 
never established, much less anything like a mutual understand- 
ing. This, as it appears, was the fault of both, altho Berlioz, gov- 
erned as he was by his bitter feelings, and persisting in seeing a 
rival in his fellow worker, probably contributed most to this state 
of affairs. 

“Wagner at least seemed to have attempted some advances; 
he sent to the French master one of the first copies of the Tristan 
score that appeared in print, with this dedication : 

““A Roméo et Juliette’ 
* Tristan et lseult,’ 

but weeks elapsed before Berlioz even took notice of the present. 
One forenoon in the year 1855, while the French composer was 
staying in Weimar, Liszt produced ‘Lohengrin’ before his friend. 
Berlioz sat in the theater box intently reading the score. At the 
swan scene, however, he violently closed the book and hurried 
away, as is reported, to recover from the effects over a bottle of 
wine. On a later occasion at Weimar, he listened to the produc- 
tion until the end, but Liszt, with his characteristic self-irony, 
gives it as his opinion, in one of his letters to his anonymous 
female friend in Brussels, that Berlioz’s appreciation of the work 
was about equal to that existing between the two ladies who had 
played such an important réle in his own life and love romance, 
Nelida (Countess d’Agoult) and the Princess Wittgenstein. 

“A rivalry between Berlioz and Richard Wagner was excluded 
through their specific artistic endowments; the French composer 
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saw himself forced into the symphonic field, and Wagner, from 
the time of his earliest effort upon the stage, recognized this as 
the field assigned to him. Between the two, the one the greatest 
symphonist, the other the greatest musical dramatist of our time, 
there appeared the most highly gifted piano interpreter, Liszt, as 
the natural mediator, who has accomplished the mission assigned 
him by fate with an unselfishness, a chivalry, a nobility of mind, 
such as we hardly meet again in history.” 


Among the letters is published one, and only one, to Wagner. 

The American Art 
Journal reprints it 
with comments: 


“The letter ad- 
dressed to Wagner 
(the only one so ad- 
dressed in the collec- 
tion) is dated Paris, 
September, 1853, and 
written in the most 
friendly tone. Still, 
despite all the re- 
serve regarding 
Wagner's composi- 
tions, there is about 
it a foretaste of that 
sharp polemical 
spirit. which subse- 
quently called forth 
the well-known 
‘Public Letter’ to 
Wagner, and finally 
blazed up into passionate hostility. It is in answer to a com- 
munication from Wagner, who had probably requested that 
some of Berlioz’s scores might be sent him at Luzerne. This 
interesting document, with the omission of a few immaterial 
passages, is well deserving a place here. 





HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


Berlioz writes: 


“*My dear Wagner, your letter afforded me great pleasure. You are 
not wrong in deploring my ignorance of the German language, and what 
you say about it being an impossibility for me to appreciate your works is 
what I have said very many times tomyself. The flower of an expression 
fades nearly under the weight of the translation, however delicately the 
latter may be made. There are accentsin ¢yue music which require their 
special word, and there are words which require their own accent. To 
separate one from the other, or to give approximatives, is to have a puppy 
suckled by a goat and reciprocally. But whatisto be done? I experience 
a diabolical difficulty in learning languages; I can scarcely say I know a 
few words of English and Italian. . . . So you are engaged in melting the 
glaciers by the composition of your ‘*Nibelungen”! It must be superb to 
write thus in presence of Nature in her grandeur!... That is another 
light whichis refused me. Fine landscapes, lofty mountain-tops, and the 
grand aspect of the sea completely absorb me, instead of evoking the 
manifestation of my thought. Atsuch times I feel without being able to 
express. I can not draw the moon except by looking at her image in a well. 
... [have your “Lohengrin”; if you could manage to let mehave ‘ Tann- 
hiuser,” you would do mea great favor. Were we to live another hundred 
years or so, I believe we should get the better of many thingsand of many 
men.’ 


“The more widely and more loudly Wagner’s fame spread, the 
more violent became the opposition on the part of Berlioz. In 
the year 1858, he writes of Hans von Bulow: ‘This young man is 
one of the most fervent disciples of the insensate school called in 
Germany the School of the Future. They will not give in and 
are absolutely bent on my being their chief and standard-bearer. 
I say nothing, and I write nothing; people of sense will be able 
to see how much truth there is in the matter.’ On the morning 
after the celebrated failure of ‘Tannhduser’ at the Grand Opera, 
Paris, Berlioz can not suppress, in a letter to Mme. Massart, a 
wild cry of joy. And, after the fearful disturbance at the second 
performance, he exclaims, as tho relieved: ‘As for myself, I am 
cruelly avenged!’ It is something lamentable to see the bitter 
spirit caused by his own professional fate dulling so sharp a mind 
and clouding his judgment. Not only is he uninfluenced by the 
fact that the scene of confusion enacted by the Parisians at the 
performance of ‘Tannhduser’ was a piece of blackguardism 
planned beforehand, but, in his hatred for the ‘Music of the 
Future,’ he likewise fails to perceive the undeniably close relation- 
ship connecting that music with hisown. At first it was Berlioz’s 
orchestral works which influenced the younger Wagner; after- 
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ward, inverting the order of things, Berlioz (in his opera of * Les 
Troyens’) was influenced by Wagner,—if not by his music, at any 
rate by his principles.” 





A Contrast of Teachers.—I»p writing about Harvard 
sixty years ago, Edward Everett Hale draws a contrast between 
the influence of two of the professors under whose instruction he 
came. We quote his words from The Atlantic Monthly (Octo- 
ber). He quotes Emerson as saying: “It is of no great conse- 
quence what you study; the question is, with whom you study.” 
Then he proceeds : 


“And yet [Cornelius] Felton, who knew Greek, as we all real- 
ized, who was an enthusiast about Greek literature, and in pri- 
vate life would fire one with his enthusiasm, never in the 
recitation-rooi went a hair’s-breadth beyond the work of the 
most humble construer. The upshot of the whole classical train- 
ing of the college, as far as I was concerned, was that at the end 
of the junior year I detested the whole business. We were per- 
mitted then to select some of. our studies for the senior year, and I 
gave up Latin and Greek gladly. As I am very fond of lan- 
guage, and as accident afterward brought me back into the en- 
joyment of the classics, my experience has a certain interest. It 
shows the power of four or five men to blunt a natural appetite 
by sheer negligence. I am not aware that at the university J re- 
ceived from the appointed teachers the slightest assistance in 
Greek or Latin, or that any enthusiasm for classical literature 
came to me from any of them. 

“But, as I have implied, with mathematics all this was differ- 
ent. Here was [Benjamin] Peirce, a leader of leaders, perfectly 
willing to take by the hand the most ignorant freshman. You 
felt confidence in him from the beginning, and knew he was your 
friend. 

“The common thing to say about Peirce was that the steps of 
his ladder were so far apart, tho he ascended it easily, other peo- 
ple fell through. Very likely this was true, but he kindled you 
with the enthusiasm which you needed. I have never forgotten 
the awful rebuke he gave to the class one day, when some fellow 
had undertaken to cheat at the blackboard. Pierce cut short the 
formal mathematics to give a lesson about truth. The mathe- 
matics were the voice of God; we were in that room because we 
wanted to find out what truth was; and here was a son of perdi- 
tion who had brought a lie into that room. We went out from 
the recitation-room sure that we had been very near God when 
we listened to that oracle. That sort of relation between teacher 
and pupil shows what is really meant by ‘education.’ ” 


NOTES. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD will soon publish a new volume of poetry in which 
he has been his own illustrator. The work will be a translation of an old 
Sanskrit love-poem that bears the euphonious name of **‘ The Chauropan- 
chasika.”” It tells of a young Brahman who fell in love with a princess, 
She returned his love, and her father, ina rage, condemned him to death. 
While waiting his doom he penned verses to his loved one, and their beauty 
caused the stern parent to relent. Sir Edwin has transcribed the Sanskrit 
original in the manner of an illuminated missal. When published, this 
will appear on one side and thetranslation in Sir Edwin’s handwriting on 
the other. Clever idea, worthy of a poet who is also an enterprising 
journalist. 


THE following anecdote of Rubinstein is told by the Italian tenor, 
Marconi, to Theodore Tracy, who tells it in turn in 7he Musical Courier : 
One day during a visit to Rubinstein his little son came tripping eagerly 
into the music-room. Approaching ‘his father’s side he nestled close 
beside him and said: ‘This is my festa, papa, and I want a present!” 
‘““Very well, my son, what shallit be?” ‘‘A waltz, papa, a new waltz all 
for myself, and now!” ‘“ What an impatient little son it is!” exclaimed 
the great musician; ‘but of course you shall have your gift. 
listen! And for you,” turning to the distinguished tenor, “I will play my 
Nero.” “It seems almost incredible,’ says Marconi, ‘* but then and there 
I witnessed and heard a most remarkable phenomenon—the maestro im- 
provised and played acharming waltz with his left hand, giving me at the 
same time with his right the splendid overture!” 


Here it is— 


NORDICA will return to this country during the approaching season, tho 
she will not be with Maurice Grau’s opera company along with Melba and 
the de Reszkes. Reason why, she asked $1,000 a night and Grau would not 
pay it, tho he pays Melba $1,500 and Jean de Reszke $1,200. TVhe Musical 
Coz'rier thinks she was the most valuable member of the troupe last year, 
and says: ‘“ Nordica is not reengaged because she wants as much money 
as some of the rest, altho not as much money as Melba or Jean de Reske. 
But she is an American girl, and despite the fact that she worked harder 
and more successfully than her colleagues she is nevertheless forced to the 
wall because she does not belong to the ring.”’ 
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SCIENCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE HUMAN VOICE. 


HE original investigations of Prof. William Hallock and Dr. 

F. S. Muckey, of Columbia University, on voice-produc- 

tion, in the course of which they have successfully photographed 

the vocal cords, have been alluded to already in these columns, 

and we now quote parts of an illustrated article on the subject 

contributed to /uszc (August, 1896) by Rosa Belle Holt. Says 
Miss Holt: 

“Perhaps a dozen so-called authorities have given their views 

regarding the mechanism of the human voice, and the various 

differences in their written opinions have been the means of put- 





LOW NOTE; CARTILAGES 
TOGETHER. 


VOCAL CHORDS; HIGH NOTE. 


ting people in an unsettled state, for hardly any two agree in even 
the broader principles. On one hand an authority on anatomy 
sets forth his facts correctly, but with nonchalance tramples on 
the laws of acoustics so dear to the physicist, who in his turn 
ignores anatomy. The desire to unite knowledge of anatomy and 
of acoustics on this subject has led Doctors Hallock and Muckey 
to unite forces in what they agree should be a strictly scientific 
experimental investigation, which they hope will help toward an- 
Swering certain questions. In order to prove their theories they 
have put their results in black and white. In other words, pho- 
tography can not lie, and this mode has furnished the desired 
proof.” 

The method of procedure is, briefly, to photograph the quality 
of the voice by means of a so-called “ voice-analyzer,” and at the 
same time to photograph the 
position of the vocal cords, 
and so to determine the right 
position for the production of 
the best tone. The voice- 
analyzer used is that invent- 
ed by Helmholtz and per- 
fected by Koenig—two of the 
greatest of German physi- 
cists. It employs a _ great 
number of little vessels or 
“resonators,” each tuned to 
a particular tone. If that 
tone is present in the note 
sounded by the voice to be 
analyzed the air in the cor- 
responding resonator will vi- 





MANOMETRIC FLAMES OF A FUNDAMEN- : : ‘ 
TAL TONE AND SEVEN PARTIALS? brate in sympathy with it. 
This vibration is registered 


on the photographic plate by connecting with each resonator 
a sensitive flame which jumps when the air within is vibrat- 
ing. This jumping, tho very rapid, is made visible by being 
viewed in a rotating mirror. In the illustration, the irreg- 
ular or saw-toothed bands of light are caused by the flames that 
are jumping up and down. As for the vocal cords, they are 
photographed by sending a powerful beam of light down the 
wide-open throat. To resume the quotation : 


“In order that there may be no question of what one sees, these 
scientists actually photograph the jumping flames while the note 
is being sung, thus practically photographing the quality of the 
note. The desire of these doctors is to photograph in this way as 
many voices as possible, preferably good ones, and at the same 
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time to study the use made by each singer of his vocal cords, 
the resonant cavities of the mouth, and especially of the nose. In 
this way they hope ultimately to scientificaily settle some vexed 
questions, especially about the muscles of the larynx and the soft 
palate. Already several well-known singers have visited the 
Physical Laboratory of Columbia College, and had their ‘C’ pho- 
tographed, and dozens of negatives bear witness to the entire 
feasibility of the investigation. In time the result may be such 
that a church committee will select the choir from the voice pho- 
tographs submitted by the various candidates, or the voice pho- 
tographs will replace the present representations of the prima 
donna in her most ‘fetching gown.’ .. . 

“Incidentally, the whole question of articulation in man and 
the lack of it in beast, as well as the phonetics of the philologist, 
come directly within the scope of such an investigation as these 
scientists are making. 

“For example: Why a certain vocal sound changes and how it 
changes, in the development of a race language, must have its 
cause in the cavities and muscles used to produce it, and in their 
changes, as their anatomy varies. 

“In the investigations of these two scientists it will be seen that 
comparative philology and comparative anatomy meet on the 
common ground of physical investigation.” 


EXPERIMENTS ON DESERT WHIRLWINDS IN 
EGY PT. 


“T° HE great columns of sand that go stalking about over the 

African deserts are familiar to all who have read descrip- 
tions of journeys through the Sahara or have seen the typical 
desert picture, with its procession of camels, its Arabs, the soli- 
tary distant palm, and the lofty whirling pillars of dust. Now 
modern science, in the person of M. Raoul Pictet, the noted Swiss 
physicist, has been investigating and observing these phenom- 
ena, and his results have been given in an interesting lecture de- 
livered before the recent Geographical Congress at Geneva. He 
thinks that the whirlwinds, or rather the conditions that produce 
them, will one day be harnessed and set to work. Our transla- 
tions are from a report in Cosmos, August 15: 


“In the environs of Cairo, for example, there are often seen 
about nine o’clock in the morning dark columns rising generally 
from little hillocks or elevated spots of ground; the columns, as- 
suming a conical shape about a dozen yards in diameter in the 
narrowest part, rise often to a prodigious height, which may 
reach 3,000 or 4,000 yards, The scientist made his observations 
in the following manner: 

“Having reached the supposed locality of the phenomenon 
early, about 4:30 or 5 A.M., he placed on the ground, around 
the probable center of the whirl, maximum and minimum ther- 
mometers and light bodies such as little colored feathers, pieces 
of paper, etc. Of course it often happens that the experiment 
fails, for the determination of the center of whirlwinds can be 
only approximate; nevertheless, after several trials, success is 
certain. 

“With the aid of thermometers placed at various distances on a 
radius of about 500 yards, he begins by studying the progressive 
elevation of temperature, and proves, for instance, that this rise 
is much more rapid on the eastern slope than on the opposite side. 
The difference between the temperature of the sand and that of 
the air is strongly marked, the latter being about 22° C. [72° F.] 
when the first has reached 28° or 30° [86° F.]. 

“This rise of temperature is very rapid, and often at the end of 
a half-hour the temperature of the sand on the east side has 
reached 45°, sometimes 50° [122° F.]. It is at this moment that 
the phenomenon properly may be said to begin. 

“Over a region of 300 or goo yards the light objects scattered 
over the ground begin to make movements like those of mice, 
never moving in a straight line in the same direction, but in cir- 
cles; and in a very short time, varying with the temperature, 
this movement becomes regular and gyratory, the objects rise, 
approach the center, and are soon all gathered together there. 

“The gyratory motion increases in rapidity, becomes very 
swift, and soon feathers, papers, etc., all rise in the midst of a 
sand-cloud to a greater and greater height. 

“At this moment the observation of the phenomenon is diffi- 
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cult, for it is almost impossible to keep near the column, which 
blinds one and covers him with sand. Nevertheless, the ob- 
server, with the aid of special devices, has been able to show that 
the temperature of these columns is 38° to 50° C. [100° to 122° 
F.]. The ascensional motion of the column increases and in an 
hour reaches nearly 4,000 yards. The upper part is about 4oo to 
600 yards in diameter. The bodies observed are at this time so 
small that they are almost invisible, even with powerful tele- 
scopes. But at the end of the phenomenon, by looking for them, 
which is very difficult in the desert, they may be found several 
kilometers away—25 or 30 [15 to 18 miles]. 

“The whirls always look the same, and follow in general the 
same phases of development, never spreading out like a plume 
till they reach the height of about 150 yards. Their gyratory 
force is great enough to carry up felt hats, large newspapers, 
branches, etc. The movement is always from below upward. 
The maximum temperature is reached from noon to3 P.M... . 

“Often eight, ten, or twelve of the columns may be seen within 
the horizon, giving the illusion of a vast conflagration.” 


M. Pictet has measured the quantity of solar heat absorbed by 
the sand-columns and wasted in keeping up their fantastic but 
useless dance, and finds that it is enormous, being for each col- 
umn sufficient to raise a quart of water about ro° F. in a minute. 
To resume the quotation : 


“Is this heat destined to be totally lost? The lecturer did not 
hesitate to answer that he is certain that in the near future it will 
be utilized for the irrigation of Egypt. He indicates in what 
practical manner this idea may be put into execution by the con- 
struction on the ground, with the aid of blackened plates of sheet- 
iron, of immense heaters through which water may be made to 
flow, reaching thus very quickly, and without any combustible, the 
temperature of 65° [159° F.]. The Nile water is at about 20° or 
25° [68° or 77° F.]. With a boiler having an area of about a 
hectare [2% acres] an engine of about 2,000 horse-power could be 
driven. The Nile water could thus be pumped up at will and 
poured into these infertile lands, which would be fertilized in the 
twinkling of an eye.”"—7vranslated for Tue Literary DicEsv. 





THE MARKINGS ON MARS. 


ROF. W. W. CAMPBELL, of Lick Observatory, as appears 

in a review by him of Mr. Percival Lowell’s book on 

“Mars,” does not consider Mr. Lowell's theories regarding the 

inhabited state of that planet as worthy of credence. 
(Sczence, August 21) : 


He says 


“If the visible canals are due to irrigated vegetation in strips 
thirty to sixty and more miles wide, traversing the planet's sur- 
face in straight lines in every direction, all the canals hundreds 
and many of them thousands of miles long, from four to ten 
canals radiating from a common point, intersecting at all angles 
a great many other canals radiating from other centers, how is 
the water distributed over this large and complex area? It starts 
from the polar snows, we are told, and flows thousands of miles 
to and beyond the torrid zone, spreading in a general way over 
the whole planet. Do these streams lie in the valleys, or on the 
slopes and ridges? There is no evidence whatever that the sur- 
face is remarkably level. The canals, apparently, do not turn 
aside for anything. The path of least resistance seems to be un- 
known. 

“The crater Zycho, on our moon, is the center of a system of 
markings, radiating in all directions in straight lines, hundreds 
and thousands of miles. They cross hills and valleys with per- 
fect indifference. Because they are straight and radiate from a 
center, did they have an intelligent personal origin ? 

“Is a seasonal change on Mars evidence of an intelligent popu- 
lation? The virgin forests and prairies of America donned and 
doffed their annual green suit even better before the advent of 
man than to-day. 

“The organic origin of the dark areas on Mars has great advan- 
tages, as Schiaparelli said; but the addition of intelligent beings 
to the hypothesis adds to, rather than removes, the difficulties, 
and leads to pure speculation. If we attempt an explanation of 
the irrigation system we can, in our dilemma, only say that the 


” 


Martians are more intelligent than we are! 
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WHY SOME CREATURES DO NOT FEAR 
SNAKE-BITES. 


T has long been known that certain animals seem to fight 
venomous snakes fearlessly, and many explanations have 
been given of the fact that the poison of their adversary seems to 


have no effect on them. It used to be told how the mongoose, 


lately immortalized by Kipling in one of the best of his jungle 
stories, made itself immune by eating a certain herb, while many 
modern authorities have stoutly maintained that it is not immune 
at all, only very agile. But now it seems certain that this ani- 
mal and others really have in their blood a substance that neu- 
tralizes serpent-poison. ‘This has been shown by Messrs. Phy- 
salix and Bertrand, two French biologists who have already made 
themselves famous by their experiments with serpent-venom. 
We translate the story of their investigations, told in their own 
words, from the Revue Sczentifigue (Paris, August 8) as follows: 


“The hedgehog is, as is well known, an active destroyer of 
vipers, and we must acknowledge that it possesses some means 
of protection against the bites of its dangerous victims. Some 
think that it is merely that it seizes the viper with agility, then 
rolling itself up into a spiny ball, in which condition it waits, 
before it unrolls to devour its prey, till the latter has vainly ex- 
hausted its venom on the spines. . . . Others, on the other hand, 
still believe that the hedgehog is really immune against the 
venom. Thus Messrs. Milne-Edwards and Vaillant have shown 
in divers instances that the hedgehog resists the bites of the viper 
even when these bites are inflicted upon its head and face. 

“The Abbé Chabiraud, who generously sent us a large number 
of living vipers, related a similar experience. . . . So we took up 
the methodical study of this question. 

“Our experiments show that the hedgehog eludes with much 
skill the attacks of the viper, but that, nevertheless, he is not 
afraid of them. In fact he possesses so great immunity against 
the venom that he can with impunity risk several bites. . . 

“Among the hypotheses that may be tried to explain this nat- 
ural immunity of the hedgehog one presents itself to the mind at 
once; it is that there is present in the animal’s blood a substance 
capable of neutralizing the toxic effects of the venom. 

“If this were so, we could, for example, inoculate a guinea-pig 
with a mixture of viper’s venom and hedgehog’s blood without 
serious effects. But there is a difficulty about such a test. The 
blood of the hedgehog is in itself poisonous to the guinea-pig; in 
doses of 2 to3 c.c. (one to two tenths cubic inch) injected into the 
abdomen it causes the death of the animal in15 to 20 hours. The 
serum alone has the same effect, tho it is a little less marked. 

“Consequently we were obliged to use in our experiments 
doses of blood or of serum less than 2c.c. in amount. But in 
spite of the number and variety of our trials we could not obtain 
any manifest sign of immunization. Then the idea occurred to 
us of destroying the toxic substances contained in the serum, 
while leaving the immunizing substances that we supposed to be 
there at the same time. We succeeded in doing this in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“By heating the defibrinated blood or the serum to 58° C. [136 
F.] for a quarter of an hour, we destroyed completely the toxic 
substance that it contains, but without removing from the liquid 
its immunizing property. 

“A guinea-pig that has been injected with serum thus prepared 
will stand the inoculation of double the fatal dose of viper’s 
venom; it preserves all its liveliness, and it is only in a few 
cases that the temperature is lowered temporarily by as much as 
one degree. We should add that this immunization is of short 
duration, disappearing after several days. 

“These experiments are extremely neat and easy to reproduce ; 
they go to show that the natural immunity of the hedgehog 
against viper’s venom is due to the presence in its blood of an 
immunizing substance. 

“We use here the expression ‘immunizing substance’ design- 
edly, not being yet able to affirm that it is either an antitoxic ora 
vaccinating substance, or even a mixture of the two. We only 
say that, according to our observations, the immunization in- 
creases progressively, and reaches its maximum about twenty- 
four hours after the injection of the serum. 

"Is this immunizing substance peculiar to the hedgehog? 


We 
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think not. On the contrary our experiments indicate that it is 
only the exaggeration of a general fact; that is to say, the pres- 
ence in variable quantity, in the blood of a great number of ani- 
mals, of substances capable of neutralizing the effects of venom 
and of certain toxins. Perhaps by experimenting on species yet 
more refractory than the hedgehog, such as the mongoose, we 
might obtain serum of activity great enough to be used as a cura- 
tive agent. We hope to be able to verify this by experiment as 
soon as circumstances shall permit. Meanwhile, we have at least 
the indication of a new path to explore, not only in regard to 
venom, but many other kinds of poison.”—7ranslated for Tue 
LireRArY DIGEsT. 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE WHISTLE OF A 
BULLET. 


OT only can a rifle-bullet in motion be photographed, but 

the sound that it makes as it passes is also registered on 

the camera. More properly speaking, since pictures of moving 
bullets are shadow-pictures, the light being on the opposite side 
of the bullet from the sensitive plate, the refraction of this light 
by the accompanying sound-wave causes the wave to appear on 
the photograph as a fine line, dark on one edge and light on the 














FIG. 1.—PHOTOGRAPH OF MARTINI BULLET IN FLIGHT. 


other. We extract from a series of “Notes on Sound Waves” 
(Knowledge, September 1) by Vaughan Cornish, so much as re- 
lates to this interesting case. Says Mr. Cornish: 


“The arrow-headed wave-front in Fig. 1 is the photograph of 
the hum of a bullet. The bullet completes an electric circuit 
when it brushes by the two wires shown in the figure, a spark 
illuminates the chamber through which the bullet is passing, and 
the phenomena may either be photographed by the light of the 
spark, or the whole thing can be seen if the eye be placed in the 
position of the photographic plate. The wave-pattern is simpler 
than that formed in front of a small floating body; it is as if all 
the ridges and hollows of the water pattern had been omitted 
except the ridge of the wave of minimum velocity—that nearest 
the body. The single wave formed in front of a flying bullet is 
a wave of compressed air, as is shown by the fact that it appears 
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FIG. 2.—ENLARGED DRAWING OF ABOVE, SHOWING FORM OF AIR-WAVES. 


dark. The light comes from the further side of the bullet, and 
where it meets this denser air at a grazing angle is deflected from 
its path, leaving a dark line. The bright line behind it is be- 
lieved to be due simply to the fact that this part of the photo- 
graphic plate is illuminated both by the light which passes 
straight through the plate and by the light deflected from the 
condensed air. The velocity of the free wave of compressed air 


) 
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can be determined from the angle of the cone, the velocity of 
the bullet being known. With a Martini bullet (Fig. 1) the apex 
of the cone advances 1,300 feet, while the wave has spread later- 
ally 1,100.feet on each side. The velocity of the free wave is 
therefore not 1,300 feet per second, the velocity of the bullet, 
but 1,100 feet per second, which is the velocity of sound. The 
bullet from a Lee-Metford rifle travels at 2,000 feet per second, 
and consequently the wave-front makes a sharper arrow-head. 
On the other hand, when a bullet is moving at less than 1, 100 feet 
per second there can be no arrow-headed wave-track, for the 
sound-wave would run beyond the bullet. The figures show 
clearly that when the hum of a rifle-bullet is heard overhead the 
bullet has already gone by, tho every one sympathizes with the 
impulse to‘duck.’ Meteors, which move much faster than bul- 
lets, are accompanied by a sound-wave of extremely acute angle. 
The wave-front does not reach the observer until the meteor has 
passed far beyond his station, or it may be not until some time 
after the meteor has burst. Therefore, as Professor Boys has 
pointed out, the noise often heard after the bursting of a meteor 
may not even be due to the shock of its disruption, but must fre- 
quently, if not always, be caused by the wave-track crossing the 
observer’s position, a consideration which may avert erroneous 
calculations of the aititude and position of the bursting points of 
meteors.” 





ARTIFICIAL YOLK OF EGG. 


HE following directions for making an artificial yolk of egg 
are given in Cosmos, August 8. To reassure the suspicious 
reader, he is told that yolks thus prepared are intended not for 
food, but for use in the arts, especially in tanning skins for 
gloves, but it is not impossible that its manufacture may be car- 
ried to. such a pitch of perfection that the real product of the 
domestic fowl may be threatened with such a competitor as oleo- 
margarin has become to butter. In this case we may expect laws 
to be passed compelling dealers in artificial eggs to label them 
plainly assuch. Says the article referred to: 


“As every one knows, the great difficulty in making artificial 
eggs is to form the yolks separately from the whites while keep- 
ing them in the liquid state. 

“‘Albuminous substances harden when they are exposed to heat, 
but when they have once coagulated they can not resume their 
liquid form, even when they are subjected to excessively low 
temperatures. So that altho we can succeed fairly well in isola- 
ing the yolk from the white by coagulating it, we at the same 
time remove all illusion from the people who break eggs of this 
kind to make an omelet. 

“America, of course, gives us the solution of the problem; it is 
found in ‘crostase,’ a new compound body that possesses the re- 
markable property of solidifying under the action of heat and re- 
turning to the liquid state when subjected to a temperature lower 
than the freezing- point. 

“Crostase is made by mixing equal parts of carbolic acid, 
camphor, and saponin, with the addition of a very small quan- 
tity of essence of turpentin. .. . 

“We should mention that it is not for food purposes that the 
new product is proposed. There are a large number of indus- 
tries where albumin is necessary; tanning, for instance, which 
consumes quantities of yolks of eggs in softening skins for glove- 
making. For this purpose an artificial substitute presents numer- 
ous advantages. 

‘And crostase is not the only substance that has been proposed. 
The Revue de Chimie industrielle gives a formula that is due to 


Eitner and Trenkman: 


“Take some albuminoid substances, dried or curdled casein, 
and the vegetable albumin resulting from the manufacture of 
starch, and dissolve or soak them in water, either warm or at the 
ordinary temperature, adding at will, according to the acidity, 
an alkali such as caustic potash, carbonate of ammonia, or soda. 

“The quantity of water added depends on the water already 
contained by the albuminoid substance used—that in dry casein 
is from 10 to 15 per cent., and that of curd 4o per cent.—and this 
quantity of water must be taken into account, so that the product, - 


when prepared, shall contain altogether about 50 or 60 per cent. 
of water. 
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“This albuminoid substance, when dissolved and reduced toa 
state of extreme division, is next mixed intimately, by stirring, 
with a mixture of oily matter and cholesterin. For this mixture 
use may be made of various vegetable and animal oils, such as 
castor oil, cotton-seed oil, olive oil, fish oil, or oleomargarin; .. . 
the more sebacic acid the fatty substance contains the less of it 
need be used. In gereral the mixture will contain, for tanning, 
15 to 30 per cent. of oil, by weight, and for painting 20 to 35 per 
cent. 

“The mixture thus prepared can be rendered more stable, more 
unalterable, by the addition of a preserving agent such as salt, 
sulfate of soda, borax, or boric acid. 

“The process of applying this compound is the same as if it 
were real yolk of egg.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





VISIBLE X RAYS. 


HE recent experiments showing that the X rays, which were 

at first believed to be without effect on the eye, seem, 

under favorable circumstances, to stimulate the retina like light, 

have already been briefly noticed in these columns. We now 

quote from 7he American Journal of Photography, September, 
a detailed account of these experiments, as follows: 


“Dr. Brandes, of the University of Halle, has succeeded in 
rendering directly visible the X rays discovered by Professor 
Réntgen. The observations made by Professor Salvioni, an 
Italian physicist, that lenses are in a very slight degree penetra- 
ble by Réntgen’s rays, suggested to Dr. Brandes the idea that 
the invisibility might be due to circumstances connected with this 
fact. He accordingly resolved to test the effect of Réntgen’s rays 
on lenseless eyes. There are many people who have had the 
lenses of their eyes removed as a remedy for extreme shortsight- 
edness or for cataract. A girl who had had the operation per- 
formed on both eyes, but in whose right eye a remnant of tlre 
lens had been left, allowed the experiment to be tried upon her. 
Professor Dorn, whom Dr. Brandes had interested in the investi- 
gation, subjected the girl quite unexpectedly to the rays, and 
when the strong current passed through the tube which had been 
totally darkened, she declared that she saw light with her left 
eye. Professors Dorn and Brandes at first thought it possible 
that a spark had leaped across, but when this had been rendered 
impossible, the girl continued to declare that she saw light. On 
further trying the experiment the two savants saw the light, too. 
They then continued their investigations, and ascertained that 
Réntgen’s rays really affect the retina. If we place our head, 
completely enclosed in an entirely opaque vessel, near the source 
of the rays, we see light even with the closed eyes, and see it 
most clearly at the periphery. Moreover, we continue to see it 
even when a large aluminum plate, which would completely ex- 
clude electric rays, is placed between a Hittorf tube and the eye. 
Utter darkness, on the other hand, results if a thick pane of glass, 
which, as is well known, is only in a very slight degree penetra- 
ble by Réntgen’s rays, is placed between the tube and the closed 
or covered eye. Herren Dorn and Brandes hope to ascertain by 
further experiments whether Réntgen’s rays directly affect the 
nervous parts of the eye, or whether they only render parts of the 
interior of the eye fluorescent, and thus indirectly create the im- 
pression of light.” 


The Decimal Numeration.—According to Za Bzidlio- 
graphie générale de l Astronomie, “the Indians of the New 
World, with few exceptions, the inhabitants of the archipelagoes 
of Oceania, the negro tribes of Africa, all count by tens, or at 
least by fives. The generality of this fact indicates a common 
cause that can not be traced to an agreement or an impossible 
accord between peoples absolutely separated. We must seek it 
in our,-own nature. Wecount by fives or tens, said Aristotle in his 
Problemata, because in the beginning we counted on our fingers. 
This is, in fact, the most natural method. So in a considerable 
number of languages, ‘five’ and‘ hand’ are expressed by the same 
word, while the word ‘ten’ is formed of two hands. Certain 
peoples, among whom we may cite the Eskimos of Greenland, 
who count up to 20 without beginning over again, and who may 
thus be regarded as employing a system of numeration with the 
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base 20, count first on the fingers, then ontheir toes. Such, then, 
is the origin of the numeration that may be called natural numer- 
ation. In becoming civilized all the nations have continued to 
use it, even the Chinese, concurrently with their binary system 
(numeration with base 2). The Greeks had a series of special 
characters for the units, another for the tens, a third for the 
hundreds and soon; their wrztten numeration was then decimal, 
as well as their spoken numeratin."—Translated for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





Pneumatic Tires.—The June Bulletin of the Society of Civil 
Engineers of France contains an account of tests recently made 
to find in what degree pneumatic tires contribute to ease in vehi- 
cles. The experiments, says 7he Ratlway Review, September 
12, “were made with the pneumatic tire and the ordinary wheel, 
and there were five series in all. The first was made on three 
days, when the ground was covered with two inches of snow, 
when the same was melting and when the ground was muddy. 
The results obtained showed that with the empty carriage moving 
at a walk through the snow the draft was 35.9 pounds with the 
iron wheel, and but 25.2 pounds with the pneumatic tire. Ata 
trot, with a load of 660 pounds, the pull was 68.6 pounds and 39.5 
pounds respectively. In the mud, under the same condition of 
load and speed, the pulls were 35.2 and 50.7 pounds for the iron 
wheel, and 23.1 and 31.2 pounds for the pneumatic tire. ‘The 
other tests consisted of pulls of varying speeds over macadam, 
paved, and ordinary roads, and in every instance the pneumatic 


tire showed a'saving in pulling power of from 30 to nearly 50 per 
cent.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A WRITER in L'Union Médicale concludes that all kinds of foods can 
produce fat, and that beverages, especially water, may influence its depo- 
sition. Alcohol causes its accumulation by limiting its oxidation, and lack 
of exercise favors it for the same reason. 


DR. BURTON WARD, according to 7he Medical Age, declares that there 
“is one infallible symptom indicating whether one is sane or not. Leta 
person speak ever so rationally and act ever so sedately, if his or her 
thumbs remain inactive there is no doubt of insanity. Lunatics seldom 
make use of their thumbs when writing, drawing, or saluting.” 


“CERTAIN facts about lightning strokes have recently been tabulated,”’ 
says Popular Science News. ‘‘Thunder-storms reach their maximum in 
June and July, tho reported in every month except January, the region 
of winter thunder-storms centering about Louisiana. Forty such storms 
are the maximum average for any such section. The average annual loss 
of life from lightning in the United States is twenty-four persons; or loss 
of property over $1,500,000, People living in cities and thickly built towns 
run little danger, the risks in the country or suburbs being five times as 
great. For the same reason the center of a grove of forest is safer than its 
edges, the dense growth acting to distribute the current.”’ 


IN connection with his geological and cosmological investigations,” says 
The Scientific American, ‘* Prof. Clarence King has constructed a series of 
temperature gradients, as they are termed; that is, tables with diagram- 
matic representations of temperature and pressure from the surface to the 
center of the earth. He tinds that, while there is really a very slight 
change of temperature from the surface to the center below a certain 
superficial depth, the pressure augments with one downward sweep to the 
center; thus it passes 1,741 degrees at 175,000 atmospheres, thence steadily 
augmenting until at the center it reaches over 3,000.000 atmospheres pres- 
sure; it appears, therefore, that the empire of heat over pressure is con- 
fined only to the superficial layer of the earth, that of pressure over heat 
being not far below the surface and increasing steadily downward to the 
center. The temperature of the earth, as a globe, according to Professor 
King’s investigations, never exceeded 2,000° C.”” 


“THE new ‘dustless* railway coach, which has been built by the St. 
Charles Car Company for the Texas Midland Railroad, has been delivered to 
the purchasers, and has been given a trial,” says 7he Ratlway Age, Sep- 
tember 25. ‘‘ The system provides for water-drenched ventilators located 
in the walls of the car between the windows, and water-pipes produce 
a shower of artificial rain in each ventilator. By means of an apparatus 
the water is carried under pressure through the pipes to drench each of 
the wire fabric air-filters in the ventilators. The power is derived from 
the axle and is transmitted through the medium of (ten) flexible coiled 
wire bands side by side on the combination and wheel. The same water is 
forced through the pipes and ventilators repeatedly, being used over and 
over again allday. The pumping apparatus is located out of sight under 
the floor. This and all the other apparatus is entirely invisible, and it runs 
so quietly that not a passenger will suspect its presence in the car. When 
the passenger on a hot summer day waits a cool, refreshing breeze, he 
turns a knob which throws open the air deflector on the outside. This 
catches the breeze produced by the forward motion of the car, and throws 
it through the water-drenched air-filter into the car. This breeze may be 
increased, diminished, or shut off entirely at the pleasure of the passenger 
by turning the knob. A local company has been organized to develop the 
dustless device and equip cars with the apparatus.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


MORMONS AND MISSIONARIES. 


OR many years several of the religious denominations have 
been actively engaged in missionary work among the Mor- 
mons of Utah and the adjacent region, and some of them have 
maintained a considerable staff of workers in that field. A Meth- 
odist pastor in Wyoming, Rev. Dr. Beggs, now comes forward 
in an article in 7he Methodist Review severely criticizing the 
policy pursued by the Protestant denominations in this work. In 
this article the following statements are found: “The churches 
are not reaching the Mormons.” “So far as converting the Mor- 
mons is concerned, money has been largely wasted.” “If two 
hundred real Mormons have been changed and made into earnest 
Evangelical Christians during that time, we have not been able 
to discover them.” ‘‘A Presbyterian pastor who has labored for 
the past five years in Utah is of the opinion that not one hundred 
Mormons have been converted into actual Christians.” “Why 
waste time, money, and labor carrying on what many regard as 
a religious crusade against a quiet, sober, religious, and indus- 
trious people?” “The time has come for the authorities of all 
Evangelical churches to change their plans of missionary opera- 
tions in Utah.” ‘‘Had the missionary money spent during the 
last twenty-five years in supporting missionaries in uncongenial, 
unfruitful, and barren fields, where very few Gentiles live, been 
put by the Methodist Episcopal Church into a commanding col- 
lege, much greater results would now appear.” 

These statements are of such a strong and radical nature that 
the Methodist Utah Mission in a meeting at Ogden took the mat- 
ter up and appointed a committee to investigate and report as to 
the truth of the charges. This committee has made its report, in 
which it says, among other things: 


“The committee would call attention to the following facts: 
The churches are here to reach all classes, and have never failed 
in their mission to the masses; thousands of souls have been con- 
verted, many of whom are now centers of Christian influence and 
power in many States and Territories of the Republic and other 
parts of the world. The value of this work can never be fully 
estimated on earth. It must be remembered that there has al- 
ways been a large floating population in Utah,and that large 
numbers that have been reached and saved through the instru- 
mentality of the Christian churches and schools have gone from 
us and make no showing for the work on the ground. 

“Further, the statement that the Mormons are not reached is 
misleading. It is true that great numbers are not brought into 
the Christian churches, and yet a goodly number have been. A 
member of this committee in one community received into the 
church forty persons, about thirty-five of whom had been Mor- 
mons; a number of them were converted and united with our 
church and were afterward excommunicated from the Mormon 
church. 

“Our minutes show that in one year there were 167 accessions 
to our church from the Mormon ranks. We have a letter from 
a brother of another denomination, stating that ‘hundreds of 
souls’ have been gathered by them into their church, over four 
hundred of whom had been Mormons, and that over twenty of 
their workers and teachers have in some way been connected with 
Mormonism. The Christian schools have wrought a marvelous 
reformation throughout the length and breadth of Utah, the pres- 
ent high standard of the public schools being one result of this 
part of the work.” 


In an editorial commenting on Dr. Beggs's article and the re- 
port of the committee, 7he Central Christian Advocate (St. 
Louis) says: 


“We write these lines in Utah, in the midst of a brief stay in 
the State, concerning which we shall shortly have something to 
say. Just now wecan only suggest that brother Beggs ignores 
almost wholly the revolutionary influence exerted by the denom- 
inations in question upon the civilization of Utah. But for their 
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presence and ministry even the arm of the Federal Government 
would have lost some of its power; the movement whereby polyg- 
amy has been forced to the rear and been put under ban would 
have been impossible; the public-school system would not have 
been established; and the new era which has been inaugurated 
would have been an idle dream. Congress and the Federal 
judges and public opinion—at large and in Utah—have accom- 
plished what has been done toward the reformation of that com- 
monwealth, in large measure because of the leavening, quicken- 
ing, educating influences exerted by the representatives of 
Protestantism in the strongholds of Mormonism. Errors have 
doubtless been made, and, as the work has been tentative and we 
have for part of the time been groping in the dark, doubtless 
some money has been unwisely expended; but—leaving out of 
the question the number of actual conversions from Mormonism— 
the presence and labors of Protestant pastors and teachers in 
Utah for the past twenty-five years have more than justified 
themselves in the changes of sentiment which have been secured, 
the revolutionary laws enacted, and the new civilization that has 
been planted. The transformation of Utah in these regards is 
an extraordinary one.” 





CANONIZATION OF A GREEK SAINT. 


HE method and manner in which the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church officially exalt one of their pious 
fathers to the rank of a saint is well known, including the per- 
formance of the advocatus diabolz, who must raise objections to 
the bestowal of this dignity. But just how the Greek Church 
proceeds in a similar case is not generally known; and for this 
reason, if for no other, the recent official declaration of the Holy 
Synod in the Zerkhowny Westnzk, or church paper, in which the 
full text of such acanonization is published, possesses exceptional 
jnterest. In substance the document reads as follows: 


The memory of the most honorable Feodossi, of Uglitsh, the 
Archbishop of Tschernigow, has since his departure on the fifth 
of February, 1696, been held in great reverence by the orthodox 
people of Russia. In great multitudes and from many districts 
the pious have flocked to his cathedral, that of the Saints Boris 
and Gleb, where this pious man is buried, in the confident hope 
that his intercession for them would cause their prayers to be 
heard. The pious are animated to reverence his memory not 
only because they recalled to mind his many virtues, but because 
so many wonderful cures were performed at his grave. The list 
of miraculous cures began with one, the recipient of which was 
his own successor in office, the Archbishop Johann Maximowitz, 
who recovered from a terrible sickness by touching the body of 
this saint. In gratitude the Archbishop Johann composed a hymn 
in praise of Feodossi, in which the latter is called an “angel on 
earth and a member of the host of Seraphim.” By order of Arch- 
bishop Johann a cave was built in the cathedral of Boris and Gleb 
over the remains of the pious Feodossi, and there for more than 
two hundred years his admirers have been reaping a glorious 
harvest of blessings. The Almighty God has been pleased to 
perform a great abundance of miracles at this shrine. The fame 
of this holy man increased with each year; and in order that the 
reverence: f the people should be officially and publicly recognized 
the governor of Tschernigow, in his report addressed to the Czar 
in 1889, drew the attention of the sovereign to these facts. In 
view of this the Holy Synod authorized the Bishop of Tschernigow 
to lay before it official data concerning the life and miracles of the 
sainted Feodossi. When the Holy Synod had received these, in 
view of the fact that the investigations had not been made as 
thoroughly as had been desired, and that the reverence of the 
memory of the godly man continued to grow, it was decided that 
a thorough examination should be made to determine if the body 
of the sainted man had decayed or not. Accordingly the Holy 
Synod appointed a body of high officials, headed by the Metropol- 
itan of Kieff, to conduct this investigation. This was done on 
July 5, 1896, and there in the cave in the Cathedral of Boris and 
Gleb, after a mass had been said for the repose of the soul of 
Feodossi, the coffin was carefully examined, and it was found 
that his body and clothes were ‘still intact and were exactly in 
the condition in which they were buried more, than two hundred 
years ago. In addition to this the committee called before them 
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those who had been wonderfully healed at this shrine, and also 
their immediate relatives, and from the testimony of these wit- 
nesses it was demonstrated clearly that miraculous cures had been 
here effected in large numbers. This testimony has all been at- 
tested by oaths before the proper authorities. In all, the particu- 
lars of forty-nine such miraculous cures were examined, of which 
twelve are officially recorded in the church books of the cathedral 
at Tschernigow. 

After the Holy Synod had thus learned beyond a doubt the 
facts in the case, and especially that the body of Feodossi had not 
decomposed and that an abundance of miracles had been per- 
formed at his grave, it laid these facts before the most pious Pro- 
tector of the Orthodox Church, Czar Nicholas, proposing that 
Feodossi be officially declared a saint of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. ‘These proposals were returned to the Holy Synod with 
the statement from the imperial hand that this should be done 
and that His Majesty had read the report with deepest interest. 

In accordance with these facts it is now officially announced 
that this holy man of God is to receive the reverence and honor 
of a saint of the church, and that the special day which is to be 
dedicated to his memory isthe 9th of September. This announce- 
ment the Holy Synod hereby makes to all the faithful. 





LAY REPRESENTATION IN METHODISM. 


HE last General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church agreed to submit to the annual conferences of 
1896 and 1897 an amendment to the second legislative rule 
in the constitution of the church providing that “there shall 
be from each annual conference lay delegates equal in num- 
ber to the ministerial delegates.” Nineteen conferences have 
already voted on this amendment, the total vote showing 
a considerable majority against the proposition. The amend- 
ment will not pass unless it receives a majority of three 
fourths of the ministers composing the membership of the an- 
nual conferences, and the indications are, at present, that it will 
not receive even a majority. The chief objections urged against 
giving laymen an equal representation in the General Conference 
are that it will greatly increase the size of the Conference without 
any corresponding benefits, and that the clergy have a peculiar 
knowledge in all matters relating to the church and its welfare 
and therefore ought to have the contralling voice in church legis- 
lation as they have now. The case for equal representation is 
summed up strongly by a contributor to the Michigan Christian 
Advocate, in which the following points are made: 


“Men trained to business will bring business methods and ex- 
perience into the work of the Conference, its committees, and into 
the connectional interests of the church; many of the secular en- 
terprises of Methodism may be turned over to these men of edu- 
cation and experience, thus leaving the ministry to follow the 
divine call with single purpose. It will bring new enthusiasm, 
new life in the management of the church. It will give the laity 
a more intelligent interest in our Zion. It will elevate the laity. 
The interests of the people in the legislation and government of 
the church will be better conserved. The laity will be in better 
position to make known and urge their wants; their own repre- 
sentatives will better know their wants. The clergy and laity 
will be brought into closer touch and sympathy. Any declara- 
tion of the General Conference relating to the moral or spiritual 
welfare of church or state will have greater weight among the 
people if advocated and concurred in by their representatives. If 
the laity have a part in the management of the great benevolent 
enterprises of the denomination, it is but fair to expect greater 
liberality on their part, for men do not invest largely in business 
concerns in the management of which they have no word.” 


Speaking of the objection that a larger lay representation will 
unduly increase the size of the General Conference, 7he Central 
Christian Advocate says: 


“Our own judgment is, that we should vote equal representa- 
tion, and then, when the necessity becomes apparent, make such 
reduction in the number of delegates as may appear wise.” 
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An important contribution to the subject is furnished by 7he 
Northwestern Christian Advocate in the shape of a sympesium 
in which a large number of prominent Methodist laymen give 
their opinion on the subject. 





THE POPE’S DECISION ON ANGLICAN 
ORDERS. 


HE announcement of the apostolic letter declaring, “ After 

long study I must confirm the decrees of my predecessors 

that all ordinations made under the Anglican rite are absolutely 

invalid,” has renewed the discussion on this subject in the relig- 

ious press. The New York Freeman's Journal (Roman Catho- 
lic) makes this brief comment on the intelligence: 


“Very few Catholics anticipated any other result of the inves- 
tigation. It will be a disappointment to many High Anglicans, 


_ but it is better to have all doubts removed.” 


Alluding to the despatch mentioned, 7he Episcopal Recorder 
(Philadelphia, Ref. Episc.) says: 


“This will be a blow to the hopes of Mr. Gladstone as expressed 
in his recent extraordinary production, and to many other sup- 
porters of that most baseless fabric of vision—apostolic succes- 
sion. But we really don’t see how the Pope could have done 
otherwise. Holding to that dogma tenaciously and as a matter 
of conviction, when the actual facts of Archbishop Parker's con- 
secration are honestly examined, most impartial historians have 
concluded that the weight of evidence is against the strict regu- 
larity of*that consecration, at least from the High Church stand- 
point. Those who still cling to apostolic succession will be hard 
put to it to defend their position, unless they take the sensible 
ground of disputing the orders of Rome, which can easily and 
successfully be done by going little farther back. But their 
wisest course will be, in the light which their inquiry will cast 
upon the subject, to conclude that the whole theory is untenable, 
an égnzs fatuus, and utterly unworthy of thought or concern.” 


On the basis of the despatch from Rome, Zhe Churchman 
(Episcopal, New York) discusses the question at issue at consid- 
erable length. It lays special stress upon the doctrine of papal 
infallibility taken in connection with this decision as to the valid- 
ity of Anglican Orders. It says: 


“The claim to infallibility is a claim to powers of no use in the 
world to any one, when it is advanced in affirming obvious facts. 
It becomes something like ridiculous when it presumes to con- 
travene mathematical axioms, and the inexorable conclusions of 
historic evidence. The papacy has once more put itself in the 
wrong before the eyes not only of savams and specialists, but of 
educated men in general. The wrong is aggravated by the 
thought that bya stroke of his pen the Pope, according to his own 
claims, could make the authority of Anglican Orders proper and 
regular. Every one knows that soon after the accession to the 
English throne of Queen Mary, in 1553, Paul III. issued dispen- 
sations by which ecclesiastics, ordained under the reformed 


Anglican succession, were permitted to retain their rank and , 


exercise their function without reordination by the Roman rite. 
It might be a good thing for the satisfying of his own scruples, 
and certainly would save him a great deal of ‘study’ and vexa- 
tion, if the present Pope were to make valid by a decree what he 
declares invalid in English orders. It would do no one any 
harm, even if it did the Anglo-Saxon Church no good. The big 
navvy whose little wife beat him made no resistance. It did not 
hurt him, while it pleased her, he said. The Anglo-Saxon 
Church might smile at a papal dispensation, but would at least 
admit that its promulgation was a harmless piece of amiability, 
far more harmless than impracticable encyclicals putting forth 
schemes of impossible unity. The publication of such a dispen- 
sation would show a charitable disposition, and would save the 
Roman ecclesiastics of the future a great deal of that unprofitable 
controversy which wearies and excites the Roman mind, without 
producing the slightest effect in deciding what historic students 
agree to look upon as a fact, namely, the validity of Anglican 
Orders.” 
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The following comment on the subject is made by 7he Watch- 
man (Baptist, Boston) : 


“The decision of the Pope that ‘all ordinations made under the 
Anglican rite are absolutely invalid’ will be a death-blow to the 
hopes of the English extreme Ritualists. In the opinion of the 
Pope, and this is final, the Church of England does not have the 
apostolic succession, and hence the claims of its clergy to priestly 
authority are spurious. The chain was broken in the sixteenth 
century and it can not be mended. The Ritualists, who admit 
that Rome has the apostolic succession, must submit to Rome in 
order to possess it. Mr. Gladstone was one of those who cher- 
ished hopes of union with Rome on the basis of the recognition 
of the validity of Anglican Orders, but he is only one of a large 
number who have seen their hopes shattered by this decision; 
and the gulf between Anglicanism and Roman Catholicism made 
impassable except by submission to Rome.” 


In an editorial on the Pope’s action 7he Christian Work says: 


“While this decision of the Pope will bring disappointment to 


a large Anglican party in England, and a by no means small fol- ° 


lowing in this country, thousands of Episcopalians in both coun- 
tries, who have not thought to appeal to the Roman Church fora 
certificate of the regularity of the Orders of their church, will 
rejoice at the Pope’s deliverance. Dissenting from Mr. Glad- 
stone, the rejection of their Orders by the Pope will not carry 
with it anything that is ‘deplorable.’ They will believe that the 
cause of church unity is not to be advanced in this way. They 
will hold that the Reformation still stands for principles which 
can never be given up save with the life of the church, and that 
the path to church union opens up away from Rome not by a re- 
turn to the rule and the faith of the Roman Curia. 

“In these views we heartily concur. More: we believe that in 
this last decision of the Pope not alone the Episcopal Church but 
the whole Protestant body has escaped a peril. For, as we have 
before remarked, we believe that the affirmation of the validity 
of Anglican Orders by the Pope—not its rejection, as Mr. Glad- 
stone thinks—would be ‘deplorable,’ and for the reason that 
papal affirmation would exalt the whole High-Church party in the 
Episcopal Church so that it would be more insistent than ever 
that, among all Protestant bodies, it possessed a monopoly of 
divine grace and favor. It would place non-Episcopalians and 
the Episcopal minority of Protestant Christianity in irreconcilable 
hostility to each other. It would separate the Episcopal Church 
more widely than ever from its historic position during the first 
century of the English Reformation, when Apostolic Succession, 
as we see it to-day, did not exist even in embryo, while such 
terms as ‘Christian union,’ ‘church union,’ or ‘federation of the 
churches,’ as having any relevancy to the Episcopal denomina- 
tion, would cease to be met with; the separation wall would be 
made higher and wider and stronger than ever. Such a result 
would be deplorable—at least it would be deplored by those who 
look to the fruits of a living Gospel and not to secondary forms 
for the progress of the kingdom of God on earth.” 


In an address before the annual Diocesan Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of New York, on September 31, 
Bishop Potter referred to the Pope’s decision in the following 
language: 


“It is a declaration, let me say, for which all Christendom, 
outside of his own communion, and especially our own branch of 
it, has reason to be profoundly thankful. I can not readily imag- 
ine any greater misfortune to the cause of Jesus Christ at this 
moment than any other declaration; and I confess I am moved, 
in view of the very considerable temptation to make some other, 
more ambiguous and less explicit, to respect sincerely the courage 
and candor that prompted it. That it is made in large ignorance 
of the facts, and from a somewhat narrow and provincial vision 
of the situation, does not wholly take away from the value of this 
unshrinking frankness; while one can not but hope that its effect 
upon those whose fatuous and unmanly procedure has invited 
and provoked it may be deep and lasting. 

“Anglican Churchmen and American Christians of the same 
lineage have nothing,whatever to hope from the Italian prelate 
who makes bold to call himself the vicar of God. It is matter for 
profound thankfulness that they have not. Somewhere, some- 
how, by ways that no one of us can as yet even dimly discern, the 
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scattered forces of Christendom will find themselves drawn to- 
gether with a common purpose and in a common fellowship. But 
when they do, neither they nor we, any more than in the domain 
of things civic and temporal, can consent to forget. the lessons or 
the authority of the past. Dismissing at last that superincum- 
bent mass of medieval and modern historical ignorance, historical 
distortion, and historical imposture which survives to-day as the 
Latin tradition, and which has for centuries buried out of sight 
the primitive and apostolic foundations, men will return to those 
scriptural and universally accepted symbols to which that oldest 
branch of the Church catholic—the branch which is Eastern and 
not Western—still adheres, and on which the best learning and 
the purest faith of Anglo-Saxon Christendom equally rest.” 





BACK TO THE LIVING CHRIST. 


ACK through the creeds and dogmas of synods and councils; 
through the traditions and fables of early writers; through 
the subtleties and intricacies of the Pauline doctrines, we have 
at last in this nineteenth century gone to the historical Jesus. 
Such is the central thought of an unusually eloquent article by 
David Connor in 7he Contemporary Review (September). This 
restoration of Christ’s personality and teachings Mr. Connor ac- 
credits to the critics, the effect of whose work, however, was at 
first to dissolve away entirely the features of the Christ. But 
that stage is past. “Jesus is discovered to be historical. The 
stiff features of the ecclesiastical Christ relax and take ona human 
guise. The critical clouds trail off, edged with departing glory, 
as Jesus once more comes forward to the gaze of men.” 

The study of theology, says Mr. Connor, is increasingly marked 
by the predominance of the historical method. The study of the 
Christian origins has become the indispensable basis of future 
development. The writer then continues as follows: 


“This study of the origins of Christianity reaches its climax in 
the effort to reconceive the Christ. Philosophy may speak of the 
return to Kant. Theology must surely extend a deeper welcome 
to the return to Jesus. It was Luther’s mission to recall men 
from hardened dogmas to the living experience of St. Paul. 
Newman harked back from an arbitrary and piecemeal Evangeli- 
calism to the ordered thought of the Fathers of the Catholic 
Church. But men now pass by the patristic writings and allow 
to fall unheeded the voices of apostles, crying like the Greeks of 
old, ‘We would see Jesus.’ Theology will not be allowed to 
make Jesus its object until it has vividly conceived who Jesus 
was, and laid a basis for progress in an analysis of His conscious- 
ness of Himself and of God. Make living for us the Man of 
Nazareth, and then we shall see clearly what we do when we say 
of Him that He is God. The sunlight can only rob us of ghosts, 
and we will no longer fondle as realities what may perchance be 
shadows. 

“There is no mistaking the change which the recovery of the 
historical Jesus has effected in the view men take of Christianity. 
This revolution, for such it is, has vivified theology and brought 
the flush of a new life into its face. It speaks with an anticipa- 
ting accent of victory and no longer dreads the hurtling of the 
opposing spears. Literature hushes its scorn when the Christ 
once more walks abroad and draws the eyes and hearts of men. 
There were times, not many years back, when the figure of Jesus 
was so sicklied and featureless to the mass of men that to hear 
of an actual Galilee where the Son of Man had lived and thought 
gave a kind of shock tofaith. We may feel, like the great French 
critic, that the recovery of the Holy Land has been as a fifth 
gospel—a new key wherewith to unlock the treasure-house of the 
past. But it was not always so. And the change that has come 
over our thought is so vast that only the course of years will give 
us its measure. 


** Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive.’ 


“Fold after fold of strange costumes had been wrapped round 
the figure of the Christ and the true drama of His life. A veil 
lay over the eyes of men, which must needs be done away. The 
Son of Man was not recognized by the power and grace of His 
words, or by the love. crossed here and there by sternness, that 
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beamed from His eyes; but a conventional halo encircled His 
brow and marked Him out other than man. It chanced even, 
when the veil had thickened and the gracious light had faded, 
that the mild Prince of Peace changed into an angry judge, fla- 
ming wrath upon the gathered multitudes. And then, when its 
heart was void, faith stood up to the great necessity, and out of 
the depths of its orphanhood and loneliness created the benignant 
Mother of God. But now the Son of Man has returned to claim 
His own. The ancient wrappages fall off, the aureole is dimmed, 
the traditionary attributes have sped away. ‘The Man of Naza- 
reth stands out once more.” 


But there is danger that, in this restoration of the Man of 
Nazareth, we shall see nothing but the man, and forget the man- 
ifestations of His divine power through all these centuries. ‘Too 
much can be made, after all, of this historical accomplishment. 
We quote again: 


“Yet, as matter of fact, Christianity has moved among men 
and effected its victories for the most part without the aid of this 
historical conception of Jesus. Men were not shut off from Christ 
in ignorant and darkened ages, when the sun of scientific history 
had not yet risen, and the majestic figure of the Gospels could be 
discerned only through a blurred or even distorted medium. 
Faith has its own methods of approach, its own terms in which to 
construe the Christ; for it does not merely look back to a dead 
historic past, but lives in a present that is still resonant with 
divine voices. Christianity, if we may be allowed the somewhat 
pedantic expression, is psychologically as well as historically 
mediated. Jesus Christ—so runs its deepest faith—is not merely 
an impressive figure of the past, but a gracious, living presence 
that is with men all the days. Hence Jesusis not merely revealed 
in documents, decipherable only by the scholar in his dim retreat. 
He reincarnates Himself from age to age in the living faith of the 
church. Dr. Fairbairn has strangely entitled a volume, ‘Christ 
in the Centuries,’ whose aim is to show that He is only known in 
the first and the nineteenth. But Christ is truly in the centuries. 
His influence and revelation have long since quitted the narrow 
Galilean stage to go flashing and fading in the free life of human- 
ity. Slowly the biography of the Christ is written. We watch 
‘the spread of His shadow over the ages,’ and catch some concep- 
tion of the majesty of the figure that casts it. 

“Indeed, we are here touching a principle which applies in its 
broadest sense to all great human personalities. The scale of 
their actual career is too small to disclose fully the power which 
underlies it.” 


It is not alone the historical Christ, the Jesus who lived nine- 
teen centuries ago, but the Christ who lives to-day that the world 
wants: 


“The mischief of the bare return to the historical Jesus is that 
it threatens to deprive us of the living Christ and the revealing 
God. The antidote to it is contained in that clause of the Catho- 
lic creed, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost.’ If the Fourth Gospel is 
to have any value at all as a witness to the teaching of Jesus, it 
declares frankly against any tyranny on the part of His earthly 
life or doctrine. ‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
you can not bear them now.’ ‘I will not leave you orphans, I 
will come toyou.’ ‘Theworld seeth me nomore, but ye see me.’ 
‘It is expedient for you that I go away.’ ‘He that believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go unto the Father.’ 

“It is, however, when we turn to interpret Paulinism that we 
fully appreciate how elements lie to our hand in the New Testa- 
ment itself far transcending the ‘Christafter the flesh.’ St. Paul 
did not on his conversion ‘go up to Jerusalem to those who had 
been apostles before him,’ and con with reverent eyes the records 
of the earthly ministry. ‘It pleased God,’ he says, ‘to reveal 
His Son zz me.’ The crucified Messiah lives in heaven; this was 
the starting-point of St. Paul’s thinking. Assured of this, he left 
the track of history and went on to trace the Christ in the depths 
of the human soul. Almost all the traits of a human personality 
are blotted out. The varied Jocal coloring is merged in one 
monotonous hue. For his Christ, ‘having been raised from the 
dead, dieth no more,’ but lives forever in the heavenly life. 
From this point of view the play of His earthly history is but the 
prelude to a vaster progress through the souls of men. This was 
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the lever by which St. Paul lifted Christianity above the limits of 
Judaism and impelled it on its world career.” 


In conclusion Mr. Connor writes: 


“It is not enough that men go back to the Jesus of history. 
For faith is a living act of the soul that is not dependent on an 
unsolved literary problem. Even if we are not sceptical as to the 
possibility of an absolute historical conception of Jesus, we are 
only making for it at present. It is still in the future. ‘Ring in 
the Christ that is to be.’ But this is not merely a reconstituted 
historical figure. We must shape for ourselves, as the genera- 
tions have done before, a Christ who is the satisfaction of our 
longings and the healer of our woes.” 





A Tribute to Missionaries.—In a book lately published 
in London (“Two Campaigns: Madagascar and Ashantee”) by 
the war correspondent of 7he Daily Telegraph (London), Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh, the following tribute is paid to the work of 
missionaries in Madagascar : 


“It was the missionaries chiefly who made Madagascar possible 
for foreigners to live in with safety. Within fifty years they 
achieved wonders. Civilization had followed their steps and was 
dawning into day. They worked, and verily never had men so 
great a reward, for their success was abundant, and: promised to 
be lasting. Malagasy men and women had stood by their faith 
boldly, and suffered martyrdom in the heathen days of Rana- 
valonal. An unheard-of thing in Madagascar, noble and com- 
moner had defied the sovereign’s will, and declined to renounce 
their Christian creed, preferring to be hurled over the precipice 
of Ampamarinana at the capital, the Tarpeian rock of Antana- 
narivo. . . . Their advancement had been wondrous—well-nigh 
marvelous—toward that absolute identification with the new fash- 
ions and ideas that characterizes a real from a sham and veneer 
civilization. They were orderly and law-abiding. That, per- 
haps, was naturalwith them. They had readily adopted Western 
arts and processes df work. They built churches, schools, and 
found the money out of their own pockets to erect and maintain 
them. Tensof thousands had learned and were learning to read.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Stundist movement is said to be advancing rapidly in Southern 
Russia. 


Zion's Herald reports that Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, of London, strenu- 
ously opposes long sermons, except from men who can make them as broad, 
deep, and high as they are long. 


ORDERS have been sent to London for 5,000 Bibles, 5,coo hymn-books, and 
5,000 catechisms, to be sold in the Fiji Islands. The Fiji Islanders gave 
nearly $25,000 to foreign missions last year. 


THE Welsh Calvinistic Methodists have appointed a committee to meet 
a committee of the Welsh Congregational churches with a view to bringing 
the two denominations into closer union. 


THE king of Korea has issued an edict bewailing the amount of money 
annually squandered upon the worship of idols. His Majesty has already 
destroyed thirty temples in and about Seoul. 


HIs MAJESTY, the Emperor of Germany, has sent a subscription through 
the Earl of Lonsdale to the missions to seamen which maintains a chaplain 
for Southampton Water and a reader with a mission-yacht on the Solent 
all the year round. 


The Christian Intelligencer says: ‘“*King Albert of Saxony, altho a 
Roman Catholic, lately gave $3,000 to the building-fund ofa poor Lutheran 
congregation in Guttentag, Saxony; and, furthermore, guaranteed an 
annual subscription of $75 toward the support of the pastor.” 


THE Jewish population of Jerusalem is three times greater in 1896 than it 
was twenty vears ago and is now said to be over 60,000, The increase is 
accounted for by the immigration from Russia. A good many Jews are 
also settling in several other parts of the land of Palestine. 


IAN MACLAREN’S American trip has been now somewhat definitely 
marked out. He sails from Liverpool on the Germanic, September 16, and 
the first of his Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale will be delivered September 
28. He expects to return home before Christmas, having in the mean time 
visited different sections of the country. 


The Tribune gives an account of a work now being prosecuted by Ben- 
jamin A. M. Schapiro, a missionary to the Jewsin Brooklyn. He is making 
an interlineal literal translation of the books of the Old Testament. 
Whether it makes sense or not he translates literally, and adds notes from 
the Talmud and ancient Jewish writers, and many of his own, 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE RISE OF RUSSIA. 


OR many years no single nation has occupied a position of 
such undoubted predominance in the council of the world’s 
powers as has at last fallen to the share of Russia. The long 
smoldering resentment of the Continental nations against our 
British cousins has given place to all but open hostility, and 
Russia is given to understand that they will not interfere if hos- 
tilities break out between Russia and Great Britain. The S¢. 
James's Gazette, reiterating what has been said in Conservative 
and Radical papers alike, says: 


““Whether over Crete or over other and larger matters, it is 
said, we should come to a ‘frank understanding’ with Russia. 
Let us table our cards, define what we want, and what we can 
forego; and then, by a sort of mutual arrangement, divide the 
European and Asiatic worlds between us. The idea is fascina- 
ting in many ways. It would be an inestimable benefit to us if we 
could abandon our sixty years’ rivalry with Russia, and enter into 
a cordial alliance for mutual advantage. But unluckily the pro- 
posal comes rather late in the day. When we were really keep- 
ing Russia back, no doubt our complaisance was worth buying. 
Now, however, that Russia is steadily getting all she wants she 
can do without us. Russia’s recent policy of quietly placing her- 
self at the head of the Continental powers, and ignoring us, has 
succeeded so uncommonly well for her that her statesmen may 
very well be content to let it goon. Evenif the Russians believe 
in our good faith—which they do not—it may be extremely diffi- 
cult to convince them that they could have got more by our favor 
these past three years than they have contrived to secure very 
comfortably without it.” 


On the Continent Russia is told continually that, if she must 
needs follow her policy of expansion, she had best remember that 
England is the only power unable to obtain the assistance of 
allies, while she is also the most vulnerable. The Hamdburger 
Nachrichten, in an article evidently inspired by that unflinching 
enemy of British diplomacy, Bismarck, describes how England 
and Russia stand at present. The writer is firmly convinced that 
England can not hope to win in the coming struggle unless Rus- 
sia is engaged in a war with other powers at the same time. The 
hope is expressed that nothing England may do will lead to a 
breach of the peace on the Continent. We condense the article 
as follows: 


Everything that has happened lately in Asia Minor and in the 
Far East is only a prelude to the great struggle to be fought be- 
tween Russia and England. While the Northern Colossus has 
shoved his advance guards near the gates of India, and is work- 
ing ceaselessly on the road necessary for the transportation of 
troops, England nervously prepares for the defense. England 
wants Arabia, Syria, and Armenia to attack the Russians on their 
march to India, she wants Crete to hold the Russian fleet sta- 
tioned in the Black Sea in check, she wants the island of Quelpart 
as a basis of defense against the fleet of Viladivostock. But Eng- 
land does not act as a “firebug” in Turkey solely to obtain new 
possessions. She hopes that a European war will bring about 
what she hoped to realize by setting Japan and China by the ears 
—a revival of her influence in the Far East. This will also lead 
England to intrigue in Korea. Russia’s Siberian railroad is pro- 
gressing, and Russian troops will soon be easily transported to 
Vliadivostock; but until this railroad is finished, Russia wants 
peace. That is the reason England brought about the war be- 
tween China and Japan. England thought it would be easy to 
get Japan to part with the isle of Quelpart and Port Hamilton, if 
Japan were allowed to take possession of Korea. In a similar 
manner England now wishes to put Greece in possession of 
Crete; in this case the Suda Bay will be made a British naval 
station. That England did not obtain the fruits of her villainous 
policy in the Far East may be regarded as an instance of the jus- 
tice of divine Providence. It is her custom to set the powers 
against each other, and to make off with the booty. May she be 
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defeated in her aim to bring on a general conflagration! The 
English, Danish, and Greek courts lately endeavored to bring 
about an understanding between England and Russia, but that 
is impossible. Fire and water would sooner unite than these 
two. ‘Turkey, therefore, is safe as far as Russia is concerned. 
Turkey acts at present as a buffer-state to Russia. The vitality 
of Turkey is often underrated. In reality her strength, based 
upon Moslem fanaticism, is great in a war against England. 
Turkey wants only money to be formidable, and Russia can give 
her all the cash she needs. ‘Turkey is a strong sword in the 
hands of Russia, and the Czar would have to go insane to break 
this sword. There is a rumor that England intends to do a trick 
similar to the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. The Cretan 
fortresses Candia, Khanea, and Retimo and their ports are to be 
occupied by British forces, and a British protectorate is to be 
declared over Crete. This seems to be the reason why the Turk- 
ish troops in Crete have been concentrated in those fortresses. 
But England had better look out. Russia and France will not 
stand such things now.— 7rans/ations made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


A RUSSIAN WARNING TO TURKEY. 


N one sense, all Russian newspapers are semi-official, for they 
are not allowed to publish anything of which the Govern- 
ment disapproves. In their discussion of foreign politics and in- 
ternational diplomacy, they generally express the sentiments of 
the official circles. It is, however, understood that the St. Peters- 
burg Novoye Vremya is official in a much stricter sense—that it 
is really “inspired” by the Foreign Office. Its editorial on the 
present situation in Turkey is of special significance, in view of 
the persistent talk of the deposition of the Sultan. Russia's atti- 
tude is probably decisive in the premises. We translate as fol- 
lows from the editorial : 


“The present intervention of the great powers in Turkish affairs 
creates for the Porte the opportunity to prove that the time has 
not yet come to pronounce definitively the continued rule of the 
Sultan in the Christian East utterly incompatible with the peace, 
order, and stability of all Europe—a view which has long been 
vigorously upheld by many enemies of the Turkish Empire 
abroad as well as in Russia. It was not without difficulty that 
the Cretan problem was solved by the harmonious action of the 
great powers, and that the Sultan was extricated from a grave 
and perilous position. The power of the Sultan as a European 
sovereign was seriously threatened, and for his escape he is 
primarily indebted to the diplomatic efforts of Russia and 
France. 

“Now, however, it is seen that the danger is but temporarily 
removed. The intervention inthe Cretan difficulty was positively 
the last service which Europe was disposed to perform in the in- 
terest of the preservation and maintenance of the Turkish power 
in Europe. If now they fail to perceive in Constantinople the 
imperative necessity of carrying out faithfully all the reforms 
promised [with reference to the Armenians and Christians gener- 
ally], if they fail to heed and obey the requirements submitted to 
the Sultan by European diplomacy, there will be nothing left to 
such governments as are still favorable to the Porte to do except 
to withdraw their protection and cease to interfere in its be- 
ae 

“The Sultan must not forget that not all European powers are 
friendly to his Government. England, as is well known, hesi- 
tated very long to join in the efforts of the powers, while at least 
two other great governments, the Italian and Austrian, acted in 
harmony with Russia, France, and Germany only as a matter of 
necessity, not desiring to put themselves in open antagonism to 
their powerful rivals. Even to-day the English press is divided 
on the question of the proper treatment of Turkey, some of the 
inspired organs frowning upon too much interference and others 
urging decisive measures upon the Government. The Porte 


must exhibit a tractable and yielding disposition, and prove by 
its reasonableness that it can postpone for a considerable time 
that crisis, when the further existence of Turkish rule in Christian 
Europe as an independent power shall be recognized as impossi- 
ble and inconsonant with orderly progress and peace.”—7rans- 
lated for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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ae NO. 1 


A FAIRLY good amount of copy has been supplied to sensa- 
tional newspapers on the subject of the capture of four 
Irish dynamiters : Tynan, Kearney, Haines, and Bell. Tynan es- 
pecially has created a sensation. He is generally credited with 
being the famous “No. 1” of the Phoenix Park murders. He 
was captured in France, at Boulogne, and is said to have planned 
the murder of the English royal family, with the assassination 
‘of the Czar of Russia as a side-show, so to speak, for the benefit 
of the Nihilists. Public opinion on this incident is divided on 
strictly utilitarian lines. The English press denies that the sup- 
posed dynamiters could have done much harm in England, but 
congratulate the Czar upon his escape. The Germans, who are 
at present inclined to think that there isn’t much to choose be- 
tween British and Russian rule, are willing to believe that the 
Queen and the Czar both were in danger. The Russian Nihilists 
deride the idea of a bond between them and the Fenians. The 
Home-Rulers have a suspicion that the alleged plot has been 
manufactured by the Scotland Yard detectives. The French are 
inclined to believe in a Fenian plot, but deny its connection with 
continental movements. 
The République Frangaise is of opinion that the story of an 
Anarchist or Nihilist plot has been fabricated from beginning to 
end by the British authorities, and continues: 


“Both the moment for making the arrest and the manner in 
which it was effected leads us to think so. The visit of the Czar 
to France is not regarded favorably in London. We will not go 
so far as to say that the whole plot has been concocted in Scotland 
Yard, altho it would not be the first time that such things have 
been done in Britain; but the London police probably thought of 
killing two birds with one stone by ridding itself of the Fenians 
and making believe that it has rendered a service to the Czar.” 


The Journal des Débats says: 


“No doubt the Fenians intended to take the offensive afresh, 
and the police have probably prevented a series of frightful out- 
rages by tracking them down. But it is going too far to connect 
the arrests with a plot against the Czar, especially since the infor- 
mation given to the public is very vague. We are inclined to 
think that the conspiracy was directed solely against England.” 


The £c/azr thinks it very strange that the London police failed 
to communicate particulars of the arrests made in Belgium and 
Great Britain to the Paris police. The French papers object very 
strongly to extradition of any Fenian dynamiters. The Echo de 
Paris declares that only recently the magistrate at Bow Street 
refused to grant the extradition to France of a man who had be- 
come a citizen of another country a//er the offense for which he 
was wanted had been committed. The /igaro says: 


“The English can not complain if we refuse toextradite Tynan, 
even if they bring forward flagrant proofs of his guilt. It is the 
British who have upheld in Europe for nearly half a century the 
strange doctrine that a crime committed under a political pretext 
need not be punished if its authors manage to escape to a foreign 
country. When the British have learned the lesson that a crime, 
political or not, is always a crime, it may be possible to negotiate 
with them. Until then they must look after themselves as we 
look after ourselves.” 


United Ireland, Dublin, denies that Fenianism has anything 
to do with the knife of the assassin or the bomb of the dynamiter. 
The Irish may wish for a chance to fight for their freedom, but it 
is in the field, not by stabbing an opponent in the dark. But if 
England wishes Ireland to become contented, the English press 
must cease to insult the Irish people, especially as England is 
ever ready to harbor and honor men who conspire against other 
governments. Thep aper closes its comments with the following 
bitter sentences : 


“Treland may be poor, and weak, and, just now, as our old 
ballad has it, ‘down in the dust and a shame to be seen;’ but, 
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after all, surely Ireland, with all her defects, is deserving of bet- 
ter treatment from Englishmen on an occasion like this, than a 
drunken London coster would give his ass, or an English wife- 
beater would give the woman to whom he had sworn he would be 
a helpmate and a companion |” 


There is a rumor that Tynan is merely a stoul-pigeon of the 
English police. That he talked so much and complimented the 
police upon his capture is looked upon as proof that he is not very 
dangerous. The English Socialists fear that the incident will be 
used to prejudice the public against them. /us/ice, London, 
says: 

“Then we may be sure that no effort will be spared to confuse 
Anarchists, dynamiters, and the rest of the ‘ propaganda-of-deed’ 
gentlemen, whom the Independent Labor Party have of late so 
insanely championed, with Social-Democrats and Socialists of 
every kind; as also it will be insinuated that Irishmen of every 
party really sympathize with such desperate and silly attempts as 
those which, it appears, were seriously contemplated, and in 
course of preparation. If the reactionary party had arranged the 
whole business themselves they could not have had a greater bit 
of luck than these arrests have brought them.” 

The /ndependance Lelge, Brussels, which seems to have con- 
nections with some one in the suite of the Czar, since its informa- 
tion regarding the Czar’s movements generally turns out to be 
correct, declares that the Czar poohpoohs the whole affair. 
Nicolaus II. is also said to have shown some annoyance at the 
ostentatious manner in which the precautions for his safety were 
carried out in Scotland. 

An ex-editor of a New York paper on which Tynan obtained a 
sinecure some years ago declares that the man is absolutely 
harmless, and that the only sufferers are those Irish-Americans 
who supplied him with money for the execution of a dynamite 
outrage which never came off. There is also a strong suspicion 
that the famous “No. 1” supposed to inspire the Fenians with 
their desire for sinister revenge does not exist at all.— 7rams/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DiGEstT. 


THE SULTAN, ENGLAND, AND EUROPE, 


MERICAN sympathizers with the Armenian Christians will 
probably soon have a chance to assist them in the United 
States, where they will arrive in large numbers as emigrants. 
The Sultan is tired of them. The Turkish Government intends 
to get rid of them in the same way as Russia rid herself of the 
majority of her Jews, and Turkish officials have been sent to 
Russia to study the Russian methods. The Turkish authorities 
also declare officially that they are at loss to understand how they 
are to put down a rebellion without killing rebels. According to 
the Turkish version the Sultan “would be extremely sorry if his 
troops were as barbarous as English soldiery engaged in quelling 
Fenian riots.” Expulsion of the remaining Armenians will, 
therefore, be tried as a means to end the Armenian question. 
For not one of the powers is willing to assist England in punish- 
ing the Turks. The Russian press is specially outspoken on this 
point. The Novoye Vremya declares that “the return of tran- 
quillity in Turkey is prevented by England, whom Europe sin- 
gles out as the source of all those intrigues.” The Vzedomosti 
says: 

“England’s isolation is the direct consequence of her intrigue 
and duplicity. An agreement with her is impossible, especially 
as it is never suggested except when Russia is successful. Rus- 
sia’s mission, as she understands it, is not to morally and mate- 
rially enslave other peoples, but to give those who come within 
her empire a chance to rise to a general level of culture without 
the loss of those special traits with which Providence has en- 
dowed them. England’s mission is to regard nations conquered 
or otherwise brought within her sphere of influence as so much 
inert material for English benefit and use. The English do not 
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live with and among the nations over whom they exercise sway, 
but only lord it over them. This can not be called fulfilling a 
mission, and to talk of an agreement between England and 
Russia on such a basis is, to say the least, premature.” 


The Pester Lloyd, Budapest, thinks the powers do not intend 
to end the rule of the Sultan suddenly, for “among nations, as 
among individuals, nature prescribes a slow decline.” The 
Tageblatt, Vienna, says: 


“It is evident that, whatever special plans England may have 
against the Sultan, she is doing all she can to prevent the Egyp- 
tian question from coming to the front. Great Britain is too 
weak to attack Turkey single-handed with any prospect of suc- 
cess, and could only accomplish a lasting change through an 
agreement with other powers; but the great powers regard the 
question as dangerous, and wish to postpone it. That England 
will execute a coup de main against Turkey is not likely. Yet 
her attitude inspires anxiety. The effects of her call for a cru- 
sade are noticeable in Constantinople. A crusade against Islam 
would be momentous for Great Britain herself.” 


The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, thinks it is quite possible that 
the powers may yet interfere in Turkey, but England will not be 
asked to assist. In the event of her acting independently in the 
matter she will simply be turned out of Egypt. The /udefen- 
dance Belge, Brussels, says: 


“Europe treats those ravings of the press on the other side of 
the Channel with indifference, and it is not easy to see what 
England has gained by the attempt to divert public attention 
from the Nile to the Bosporus. The Sultan has taken sufficient 
precautions against a palace revolution. As for the British fleet, 
it would be opposed in any attempt to pass the Dardanelles by 
the French and Russian squadrons, not to mention the fact that 
the Turkish forts are anything but despicable.” 


The Gax/ozs, Paris, believes that Turkey will, if further mas- 
sacres occur, be placed under a Russian protectorate; but Eng- 
land will not be consulted. Similar opinions are expressed in the 
German official press. The Liberal German papers suggest 
public subscriptions for the relief of the Armenians as the only 
thing the Germans can do for them. In the face of all this oppo- 
sition, English enthusiasm weakens. For a while it seemed as if 
England, acting upon purely humanitarian principles, would 
follow the example which Russia gave her in 1878 by rushing into 
an unprofitable war. But practical considerations may prevent 
Great Britain from expending her strength only to have the other 
powers dictate the terms of peace. The British Government has 
given the cue, and the British public, led by the press, begins to 
“concentrate backward.” “The situation,” says The Westmin- 
ster Gazette, “has undergone a most depressing change. The 
painful confession ‘impotent’ is now written over the face of 
Britain in characters so large that no nation can fail to read them. 
‘Shut down steam ’ is the counsel which issues from the Foreign 
Office of Great Britain.” Zhe Standard, Lord Salisbury’s 
mouthpiece, says: 

“It is a lamentable state of things, no doubt. But unless we 
are prepared to ignore the rest of the powers, and face the possi- 
bility of a European war, we must put up with it for the present. 
If we can persuade the other powers to act with us, well; if not, 
we must wait and watch. Moreover, we must take care toremain 
strong, and on ourown elementinvincible. It isrightand proper 
that we should love justice and hate iniquity. But it is also nec- 
essary to remember that it is strength, not sentiment, that is 
master of the world.” 

The Times appeals to Englishmen to remember that the happi- 
ness of all those millions of dependents of Great Britain depends 
upon her remaining as strong as she is now, and exclaims that 
the Armenians, tho unfortunate, should not be relieved at the 
cost of a“universal war”in Europe. Zhe Daily Chronicle, how- 
ever, denies that Europe will stand united against Great Britain, 
and maintains that Lord Salisbury can set the powers by the 
ears. The paper says: 
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“Let England insist on the safeguards, and let her fleet extort 
them, and who will attack her? The first shot fired-at us would 
start the cataclysm which Russia, Germany, and Austria desire 
to avert. The complete divergence of their interests would then 
be manifest, and no common action would be any longer possible. 
France desires Syria and the Holy Places, and Russia is resolved 
that she shall not have them. Germany wants to establish Aus- 
tria at Constantinople, and Russia is determined that Austria 
shall not go there. Is it credibie that, with such vital jealousies 
and irreconcilable aims, these powers would plunge into the 
Turkish cockpit?” 


But the majority of English papers believe that the powers will 
allow England readily enough to attack the Turk. What they 
will not allow is that England should obtain any benefits from 
the war. Zhe St. James’s Gazette describes the large number of 
troops that would be needed to fight Turkey, and predicts that 
Europe would impose stipulations upon England as humiliating 
and as hard as those which robbed Russia of the fruits of her 
victory. But even this is a small matter compared with the effect 
which a possible defeat would have upon the people of England. 
For The St. James's Gazette fears that the English, knowing 
nothing of war except by hearsay, think themselves invincible, 
and would behave little better than the French in case of defeat. 
We quote the following sentences from this remarkable article: 


“It is so long since this country has faced a really formidable 
enemy that the great mass of us—who never read, who have 
little imagination, who forget as easily as the sieve lets the water 
through, who know nothing except what has happened quite re- 
cently—have no conception what war is. . . . They can not real- 
ize that it can ever mean more than a fine burst of patriotic 
emotion when tbe troops embark and the ships steam away, an 
affair of processions, and banners, and cheering, and then flaming 
telegrams from ‘our correspondent’ all about wounds and valor; 
a fine tale to read as you sit comfortably at home, something to 
give a piquancy to life, just as a storm outside is good to hear for 
those who are warm in bed with their faithful wives. .. . 

“Out of all this comes the cry ‘4A Ber/in.’ Little Bethel gives 
voice to the seething emotions of Harringay by squalling ‘the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon ;’ but meaning the same thing. 
The next stage is quite likely to be ‘mous sommes trahis.’ ‘The 
gentleman who inspires the party paper, and the loose-tongued 
emotional Little Bethels, who were all for war when they did 
not know what it meant, will be all yelling against their Govern- 
ment when they do, and our civil strife will be worse than ever.” 


The Newcastle Chronicle thinks that it is “all very well to 
demand a settlement in some drastic fashion; but England can 
not take such proceedings herself without bringing about serious 
results. Such a policy might be as suicidal as it would be in- 
effectual. . . . The best that can be hoped is that matters may 
be patched up to last over our own time.” And the Glasgow 
Scotchman says it is best to hold out no further hopes to the 
Armenians. <A few papers only insist that England is acting dis- 
interestedly in the matter. Zhe Speaker, London, claims that 
“Britons alone, among the nations of Europe, are subject to these 
great waves of altruistic feeling. It remains for our leaders to 
utilize the motive-power such waves give them.” The paper be- 
lieves that Russia can not be hard to convert to the idea that 
Turkey must be ended, since England nobly owns that she has 
been at fault in the past. It says: 


“It is a humiliation for Englishmen to remember that less than 
twenty years ago the Russian policy in Turkey was precisely that 
which all Englishmen now desire it to be, and that the reason 
why it was thwarted was because Great Britain, under the influ- 
ence of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, threw herself 
athwart the path of the Czar and foiled his attempt to save the 
Christians of the Turkish Empire. . . . But as Great Britain has 
seen the error of her ways, and has come into line with the policy 
of the Emperor Alexander in 1878, it is surely possible that the 
Emperor’s grandson, discarding the evil advice of counsellors like 
Prince Lobanow, may now revert to that policy and lend his aid 
to a perishing nation.” 
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Life, London, suggesting a crusade on purely religious lines, 
says: 


“An appeal as in the Middle Ages to Christendom to form an 
army of New Crusaders to protect their fellow Christian brethren 
in the East may, in an age of asserted skepticism, appear Quix- 
otic, but we more than suspect that under the leadership of some 
such enthusiast as Peter the Hermit, a vast body of willing hands 
and hearts would soon respond. Deprived of any of those ‘ polit- 
ical’ intentions which at present so fatally condemn any action of 
the powers, England, Russia, Austria, France, and Germany, 
with doubtless America to aid in the work, the threat of this new 
crusade would probably more successfully frighten the Sultan 
than any number of those unheeded collective notes.”— 7rans/a- 
tions made for Tue LiTeRary DIGEsT. 





QUIRINAL, VATICAN, AND REPUBLIC. 


HE kingdom of Italy is passing through a grave crisis. Her 
exchequer depleted, her troops defeated by a semi-barba- 
rous king, and her industries suffering in consequence of the high 
wall of protection with which Italy’s former best customer, 
France, has surrounded herself, the specter of revolution, which 
is rarely seen in time of prosperity, raises its head. M. Ernest 
Lavisse makes the condition of King Humbert’s country the sub- 
ject of a study in the Revue de Paris. He describes the danger- 
ous elements against which the House of Savoy has to battle, and 
he does not believe that the chances of an Italian republic are 
very great, altho the King will have to struggle hard to hold his 
own. M. Lavisse thinks the hardships of Italy are chiefly due to 
national vanity, which’ caused the Italians to waste their strength 
in idle shows. If this love for display can be curbed, Italy will 
become one of the most prosperous countries of the world. M. 
Lavisse writes, in substance, as follows: 


Young dynasties can not afford to suffer defeat. Austria has 
been notoriously unlucky in war, but the prestige of the family 
which rules her has not suffered. On the cther hand our Im- 
perial monarchy, born of the revolution, did not survive defeat. 
The Italian royal family is old as a Savoyan dynasty, but it has 
not yet established itself firmly in all Italy. The King of Italy, 
therefore, is obliged to be a lucky king, or he risks his crown. 
But the reign of King Humbert is not lucky. Italy’s finances are 
drained by the theatrical desire to have a big army and to parade 
an imposing fleet composed of vessels which cost a million 
pounds each; Italy’s credit is undermined by unbounded corrup- 
tion in her administration; Italy’s prosperity is ruined by an 
insane tariff war with France. No wonder that the two principal 
enemies of the monarchy become bolder every day. These ene- 
mies are Radicalism and Papacy. 

The Radicals have never given up the idea of an Italian repub- 
lic. Garibaldi adopted the Constitutional Monarchy as an expe- 
dient only, to prevent the intervention of conservative England 
and imperial France, both of whom would have hindered the 
unity of Italy under a republican form of government. And the 
Pope has never forgiven, nor will he ever forgive, the sequestra- 
tion of his secular power. Leo XIII. isa great Pope. Heessays 
to reestablish the ecumenic pontificate. He does not make much 
headway, and he knows that, but that does not prevent him from 
keeping up the pretense of a patriarchate over the entire inhab- 
ited world. But Leo XIII. is not only a grand patriarch, he is 
also a great politician, who knows well how to distinguish be- 
tween eternal and temporal affairs. He turns from the great 
whose power is declining, and smiles upon the humble, who are 
being exalted. And he is essentially a Roman in his resentment 
against those who have deprived him of his temporal power. 
Nobody need doubt the sincerity of his republican propaganda. 
Having been relegated to the Vatican by the King of Italy, it is 
quite natural that the Pope should give the world to understand 
that kings are not at all a necessity. 

Are Radicalism and Papacy about to overthrow the monarchy ? 
For my part I must own that I do not think so. For in the first 
place, the dynasty will defend itself. King Humbert adminis- 
tered a very effective punch on the head to the individual who 
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came to assassinate him; no doubt he would show as much energy 
in case of a revolution. ‘The Prince Royal, moreover, is a young 
man possessed of eminent qualities, and the King’s nephews are 
able fellows. Moreover, those who are half inclined to favor a 
revolution can not help asking who will restrain the masses if all 
bonds of authority are thrown aside? And what will become of 
Italian unity? The old sovereignties, no doubt, are dead and 
can not be revived, and the ancient papal states must be included 
among the things that are gone forever. But sectionalism would 
become rampant, and the great majority of the Italian people are 
for united Italy. The dynasty also profits by the enmity between 
the Radicals andthe Pope. But what if this enmity were to cease? 
The possibility of a union between these two exists, altho it 
would be difficult to arrange it. 

In justice to the dynasty and the Government it should be said 
that their enormous expenditure for armaments is in a large 
measure a tribute to the mega/lomanie, z.e., bumptiousness of the 
nation. If Radicalism were to unite with Papacy to establish 
a new Roman World Empire with the Pope as its head, 
the dynasty would be in danger. What is an Italian king 
compared to an Italian Pope who is master of the whole 
earth! The Romans can not forget that they once ruled the 
world, and that the Pope succeeded Czsar as_ representative 
of this rule. And inthis lies the analogy between Savoy and 
Prussia. 

Germany and Italy were for a long time victims of the grand 
medieval conception of a world ruled by one high priest and one 
emperor. In seeking to establish this rule, both Germany and 
Italy failed to accomplish national unity, and both remained dur- 
ing many centuries geographical expressions rather than compact 
countries. In both a restless, energetic dynasty rose gradually 
to sufficient power to combine the loose-jointed states into one 
nation. But here the similarity ends. The Prussian monarch 
was in danger of committing the same error which the Sardinian 
monarch has committed. He was tempted to retain the charac- 
teristics of a Prussian king after he had become a German em- 
peror. He resisted the temptation—none of the predictions rela- 
ting to the abuse of power in the hands of William II. have been 
verified; Prussia’s appetite seems to have been satisfied. The 
House of Savoy, however, still dreams of conquest, and in this 
lies its danger. For Italy may disarm without fear. She has no 
foreign enemies. The fear of France is absurd. France, inde- 
pendently of the fact that she will not attempt to reinstall the 
Pope, has other things to think of than an attack upon Italy. Let 
Italy devote herself to the arts of peace for which her energetic, 
industrious, and ingenious population is so well fitted, and within 
a generation she will be a model country under a model mon- 
archy.— 7ranslated and condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, the Russo-Chinese Bank has 
obtained a concession for building a railroad to Peking, as a branch to the 
great Siberian line. ‘This is one of the first great surprises resulting from 
the travels of Li Hung Chang. 


FRENCH patriotism has for a long time chafed at the idea of German 
beer being so largely drunk in France, and now the République Francaise 
records with very natural gratification the recent success gained by a 
French beer made in the Vosges, and known as “la Lorraine”’ at the 
International Exhibition which is being held at Baden. There is a move- 
ment in France to protect and make a monopoly of French beer, but those 
who are interested in checking the undoubtedly increasing statistics of 
intoxication look with some misgiving upon the idea. A monopoly tends 
inevitably to deterioration, and if good and pure beer can not be obtained, 
it is feared that recourse will be again had to other alcoholic drinks which 
are more harmful. The increase of beer-drinking, it is said, has led to a 
diminution in the consumption of absinthe and like compounds. 


EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE of France recently sold some jewels, and a notice 
ran through the papers that she was in straitened financial circumstances, 
She will not starve, however. Napoleon III. left a tidy little nest-egg. 
His ‘savings* amounted to over $100,000,000, as the Germans found when 
they got hold of his papers at St. Cloud. His money was invested in six 
per cent. American bonds, five per cent. and three per cent. Russians, four 
per cent. Prussian and English consols, five per cent. Turks, and some 
industrial shares, such as English, Belgian, and American railroad shares, 
and Suez Canal shares. The jewels which the ex-Empress sold were so 
gorgeous that only royalty can wear them without appearing over-osten- 
tatious, and the $400,000 which the jeweller paid for them have been added 
to the rest of the interest-bearing money. It is noted by cynics that 
Napoleon III. did not invest a cent in French securities. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


COURTSHIP AMONG THE BOERS. 


HEN the Boer youth arrives at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, certain mysterious phenomena, says Olive 
Schreiner (Fortnightly), begin to take place. He barters sheep- 
skins for brass studs, a white handkerchief, a silk tie, a white 
shirt, and a pair of top-made boots. He procures a stallion if 
he has none already, and, confiding in his sister or brother alone, 
he starts out some evening to seek a wife among the girls in the 
homesteads scattered around within a radius of fifteen or twenty 
miles. He may have seen none of these girls face to face, but 
has probably looked upon them at a distance in church, or when 
searching for stray cattle, or may have even shaken hands with 
some of them at some wedding party. But his mother and 
grandmother have taken pains, indirectly, to let him know their 
opinion of all the girls on the country side. Thus equipped, he 
starts out in the afternoon, confiding his destination to no one 
but his sister or brother, and no direct questions are asked. He 
times his departures so as to arrive just as the sun is setting. 
When he is seen approaching the girls retire precipitately to 
their room, the father advances slowly to meet him and, if he is 
welcome, asks him to off-saddle. If not invited, he is bound to 
leave the same evening and to find lodging elsewhere. If he is 
particularly welcome, his steed is offered a feed of mealies or oats, 
and, so encouraged, the young man enters the house: 


“When he has seated himself in the front room, the house- 
mother in her elbow-chair proceeds to inquire after the health of 
his relatives, and if she now meets him for the first time inquires 
the number of his brothers and sisters, and questions him gravely 
on other points of personal and family history of the same nature, 
which is considered a polite attention. There are from time to 
time slight creakings of the door of the bedroom in which the 
daughters are attiring themselves, as one or other attempts to 
peep through the crack in the boards, or to hold it slightly ajar. 
If there be two of marriageable age, they both put on their best 
clean gowns and tie clean handkerchiefs round their throats; and 
if they be so fortunate as to remember to bring the cocoanut oil 
into the room, they heavily dress their hair with it. Just as the 
Kaffir maid is bringing the lights into the front room they appear, 
and shake hands with the stranger, who silently rises and ex- 
tends his fingers, and they both proceed about their evening duty, 
preparing the coffee and supper; but in doing so both find it nec- 
essary to return frequently to look for something in the little wall 
cupboard in the front room, or to fetch some article from the 
sleeping-apartments which open out of it. The young man sits 
on the sofa and turns hisriding-whip round and round, answering 
the house-mother’s questions or sitting silent, but keenly noting 
the differing figures or other points of resemblance or difference 
between the sisters. By and by, when the family gather round 
the supper-table, the elder girls, more especially the eldest, wait 
on them; the children keep their eyes fixed on the stranger even 
as they eat, and the young man looks into his plate and eats 
silently, or answers questions from the house-father, but notes all 
that takes place. When supper is ended the family return to the 
front room; and the young children troop off to bed one by one. 
Then comes the hour of trial if the young man be bashful and 
unused to courtship: for, having made up his mind which daugh- 
ter he desires to pay his attention to, it is now necessary he should 
request the parents’ permission to sit up with her. If either the 
parents or the young lady object, which latter is seldom the case, 
there is a refusal and the courtship is nipped in this, its very first 
phase: if they consent the mother frequently gets out, or allows 
the daughter to get out, a couple of tallow candles, which are to 
be burnt during the night. Then, when the rest of the family 
have retired, the maiden of his choice comes in and seats herself 
beside him on the sofa. From time to time there are creakings 
at the different bedroom doors that open into the front room, as 
the children or other members of the family get out of bed to 
peep through at them, and the young maiden may even suggest 
their retiring to the back-room if there be one; but after a while 
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the whole household fall asleep, the tallow candle burns dimly on 
the table, and the youth and maiden pass the long night seated 
side by side and conversing, the girl generally making coffee near 
morning, that they may keep themselves awake. About four, or 
a little earlier, she gives him a final cup, and he saddles his horse 
and rides away ; and when the rest of the family rise he is already 
gone. To be found there when the sun rose would be a breach 
of etiquette. If the youth and maiden have approved of one an- 
other they have made a promise to exchange rings, or have actu- 
ally exchanged them, and have made an appointment for his next 
coming in a week or ten days’ time.” 


After the third or fourth visit, the youth is bound to declare 
himself; the elders are asked for their consent; and, about three 
weeks later, the wedding occurs at the house of the bride's 
parents. The festivities last until daylight, but the bride and 
groom retire at about two o’clock in the morning. The twain 
stay at the bride’s home for a short while, and then go to the 
groom’s home to live, often sharing a room with other members 
of the family, until, later on, after the birth of a child or two, two 
small disconnected rooms are built for them at the end of the 
farmhouse or a little way off. 





ARTIFICIAL SILK UP TO DATE. 


HE latest methods of manufacturing artificial silk is de- 
scribed in a recent report by Consul du Bellet, of Rheims, 
France. Buildings for the new manufacture are already com- 
menced both at Rheims and at the neighboring town of Fismes; 
and avery similar process is already established, it appears, in 
Lancashire and at Coventry, England. We condense the follow- 
ing account from Zhe American Silk Journal of September 20: 


This new substitute for silk is called “Chardonnet” silk, after 
its inventor’s name. The modus operandi of M. Chardonnet’s 
process is based on that of the silkworm itself. The silkworm 
eats mulberry leaves, and after a mysterious transformation 
which takes place inside the insect, it emits through its mouth an 
extremely fine thread, which it uses to spiu its cocoon. This 
thread is silk. 

The first thing used in the new process is wood—for mulberry 
leaves are the equivalent of wood. This wood is worked into a 
paste, which is dipped in nitric and sulfuric acids, is dried, and 
placed in a bath of ether and alcohol at 90°. The result is a kind 
of glue or collodion, which is subjected to high pressure in strong 
metal cylinders, and expressed through pipes of the size of ordi- 
nary gas-pipes. These pipes are laid horizontally, in the manner 
of footlights pipes in theaters, and, as in them also, small faucets 
are fastened at regular intervals over their whole length. The 
apparatus, in fact, is very like a footlights pipe with its gas- 
burners. 

A woman opens a faucet, and an extremely fine thread is seen 
emerging froma glass tube. It is the “collodion” driven by the 
pressure. The small glass tube is to the apparatus what its 
mouth is to the silkworm. The threads thus formed are so fine 
that six of them have to be twisted together before winding on 
the spool. The silk so made is then rendered incombustible, and 
the skeins are thrown into ammonia to neutralize the sulfuric 
acid. 

M. Chardonnet was awarded two grand prizes at the Lyons 
Exhibition (1894) for his invention, which is similar to but not 
identical with the Lehner process adopted by the Artificial Silk 
Spinning Company, of Lancashire, England. The fros and cons 
of the matter are being actively debated in the English technical 
journals. It appears that the new manufacture is already a com- 
mercial success. Works have been established at Besancon in 
France, and Sprientenbach in Switzerland ; and samples made at 
those places and at Coventry and the Lancashire works are pro- 
nounced by one authority to “leave nothing to ‘be desired” in 
point of beauty and finish. 

On the other hand it is remarked that the silk manufacturers 
themselves will have none of it—a fact which, says 7he Textile 
Mercury (England), speaks for itself. “They have no senti- 
mental considerations for the silkworm, if they can find a cheaper 
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product, and one that answers their purpose as well as thai of the 
Bombyx mori. . . . If artificial silk was likely to fulfil the prom- 
ises made concerning it, silk manufacturers would be the first to 
establish its manufacture and to consume the yarn themselves.” 


As to the price of the new substitute there seems some contra- 


diction. The English company is credited with an intention to. 


offer it at only four shillings a pound; but it is pointed out 
that in France, where labor is much cheaper than in England, the 
figure is just double as much. 





THE SULTAN’S WIVES. 


O regal residence has been mentioned more frequently of 

late than the Yildiz Palace, the home of Sultan Abdul 

Hamid of Turkey. In the £cho, Berlin, we find an interesting 

sketch of the life within this complexity of buildings, which is in 

itself a small city. We quote from Friedrich v. Wilms’s article 

the part most likely to excite curiosity—his description of the 
Sultan's multiheaded spouse. He says: 


“The part most interesting to foreigners is probably that which 
is reserved for the women—the Harem. It is divided into sev- 
eral courts ( Dazras) , each of which is ruled by a prominent mem- 
ber of that terrible female hierarchy which numbers no less than 
1,500! The women of the Imperial Harem are divided into three 
classes: Rhadines, 7.¢., legitimate wives, /kéa/s, or favorites, 
out of whose ranks the Rhadines are chosen, and Ghzenzdes, 7.¢., 
‘women who are pleasing to the eye of their lord,’ and who have 
a chance to advance to the rank of Ikbals. By law all the women 
of the Sultan must enter the Harem as slaves, and the ruler of 
Turkey is therefore invariably the son of aslave. The majority 
have been stolen or purchased very young in Circassia and 
Georgia. As soon as one of these women bears a child to the 
Sultan she becomes free and advances to the rank of a princess. 
Thus Sultan Mahmud II. fell in love with a beautiful Hamman- 
guieh or slave of the bath-chamber, who gave birth to Abdul 
Niedgid, and, as her son became Sultan, she rose to the highest 
rank, that of Validé Sultan. 

“Every orthodox Mussulman should have four Rhadines, and 
so of course the Sultan has them. The first is called the Rak 
Rhadiné, the second Skindgi Rhadiné, the third Artamé Rha- 
diné, and the fourth Rutshuk Rhadiné. Tho they have prece- 
dence according to their number, their households are exactly 
alike. They stand, however, under a common mistress, the 
Validé Sultan, or mother of the Sultan, to whom as much defer- 
ence is shown as to the Sultan himself. If she dies, her place 
is taken by the Sultan’s wet-nurse, and in turn by the H/asuada 
Usda, or housekeeper of the Sultan. 

“There are several Christians among the women of the Sultan, 
and they are not even asked to renounce their faith. Jewesses, 
however, can not become members of the Harem. Each daugh- 
ter or sister of a Sultan adopts the title as family name, being 
called Lleia Sultan, Fatma Sultan, etc. If she marries a com- 
moner, she retains her title, and her husband owes such deference 
to her that he may not even sit down in her presence without her 
permission. 

“All the women of the Harem wear European dresses, made in 
Paris or Vienna after the latest fashions. Only when they appear 
before the Validé they dress in orthodox Turkish style. They 
enjoy a great deal of freedom. As long as they are properly 
veiled, they may visit, go to the bazar, and take walks as they 
please. In the palace itself there are lovely gardens and a theater 
for their own special amusement. The watering-places of Asia 
Minor and of Turkey in Europe are alive with the Sultan’s ladies, 
but in such places they never walk, always using carriages. 

“The Sultan himself leads a very regular life. He rises at 6 
A.M. and works with his secretaries until 12 o’clock, when he 
breaks his fast. Then he takes a ride’or a sail,and afterward he 
gives audience. He dines at 8 p.m. generally alone, tho occa- 
sionally an ambassador is invited. In the evening he plays with 
his children. His dress is generally a plain, black frock-coat. 
Only on special occasions he appears in an embroidered uniform. 
The President of the United States could not receive guests in a 
more simple manner than does the ‘king of kings.’ He allows 
his visitors to sit beside him on the sofa, and lights a cigarette. 
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Curiously enough, he may not speak any other language with his 
visitors than Turkish or Arabic, and altho he talks the best of 
French, etiquette compels him to make use of an interpreter.” — 
Translated for Tue Literary Dicest. 


DEPOPULATION OF THE OCEAN. 


HE ocean has always been looked upon as an inexhaustible 
source of all those things that it contains. Now, however, 

it appears that it is only a great salt lake, and that its fish, like 
those in many another smaller lake, are diminishing in number. 
The matter calls for energetic treatment, and fishery experts are 
earnestly at work upon it. Some of the facts brought out by 
their investigations are detailed in an article by Albert Larbalé- 
trier in Cosmos (Paris,July 25), parts of which we translate below : 


“Notwithstanding the remarkable fecundity of fresh-water 
fish, our rivers and streams have become, little by little, depopu- 
lated, and for many years pisciculturists have been seeking prac- 
tical means for returning to bodies of fresh water the fish that 
are becoming more and more rare therein. We wish them suc- 
cess with all our heart, . . . but we are somewhat perplexed as 
to the final result. The future will decide. 

“But now even the sea, the vast sea, begins also to be depopu- 
lated, and here the questicn takes on considerable importance, 
for the sea fisheries constitute the employment of a numerous 
population, very worthy of our interest. 

“For several years this question of the diminution of fish in the 
ocean has been occupying the attention of experts, and as long 
ago as 1887, at a meeting of a commission of inquiry at Brest to 
seek remedies for the failure of the sardine fishery, M. G. Pouchet 
expressed himself thus: 

“*Tn this question of the depopulation of the waters of the ocean 
it is important to establish a distinction between species that we 
may call “coast species,” which reproduce and live in one locality, 
such as the sole and the turbot, and the species that may be 
called “‘deep-sea species,” the so-called “ pelagic species,” such as 
the mackerel, herring, and sardine. For these pelagic species, 
we may assert that all the machinery of the fisheries of the whole 
North Atlantic coast are but a negligeable factor compared with 
the cosmical factors that maintain the present equilibrium of the 
species in the immensity of the ocean.’ .. . 

“As we see, at this epoch, M. Pouchet denied the possibility of 
the depopulation of the sea so far as the pelagic species were con- 
cerned, while admitting it for the coast species. 

“Nevertheless, all fishermen are not of this opinion; but, ad- 
mitting that M. Pouchet is right, and taking account only of the 
coast fish, we must recognize that the problem thus proposed has 
great importance, since the coast fishery furnishes us a very great 
number of eatable fish. . . . 

“It must be said, nevertheless, that we possess only excessively 
vague data on the habitat of fish in general. The distinction 
between pelagic and coast fish has really nothing precise about 
it, and wants an exact criterion; it is totally artificial, and for 
many species is based solely on probabilities. Besides, the 
periodical migrations of species are being more and more rele- 
gated to the domain of legend. ... 

“However this may be, and even supposing the depopulation to 
be limited to coast species, we may ask what are the determining 
causes of this diminution, which is becoming more marked year 
by year. 

“The old fishermen blame the fine-meshed nets with which 
certain boats fish on a large scale, for prawns, for instance. No 
one who has not seen it would believe how many young fish of all 
species every haul of the net brings up. It is true that an ad- 
ministrative rule requires them to be at once thrown back into 
the sea, but usually when this part of the operation has been 
reached, which, indeed, is not always done, they are all dead. 

“Others accuse the substitution, for the cable that holds the 
net, of an iron chain that sweeps the sea bottom and crushes a 
great number of young fish. 

“It is certainly true that the sea is being depopulated, and it is 
none the less true that modern so-called ‘perfected’ devices are 
bringing this about. But in regard to putting a stop to this evil, 
opinions are divided; while some demand that the use of destruc- 
tive, or rather devastating, devices should be prohibited, others 
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ask that the sea should be re-stocked, just as has been done with 
bodies of fresh water. Let us hear both sides. 

“Among the first M. R. Busson thinks that his observations 
tend to show that all fishing, even when properly regulated, and 
chiefly the methods of the permanent fisheries, have been followed 
by a notable diminution, often very rapid, of the local species, 
and that, inversely, the suspension of operations has always 
brought about an augmentation of production. Hence he con- 
cludes that we must not treat the sea as an inexhaustible source 
of fish.” 


M. Busson’s plan, then, would be to rely chiefly on restriction. 
On the other hand, others, notably Messrs. Sauvage and Canu, 
directors of the marine station at Boulongne, advise re-stocking, 
which has already been carried out successfully at places in 
Canada and Norway. ‘To resume our translation: 


“It would suffice, according to these experts, after the eggs 
have been fertilized, to hatch them, care for the young during the 
first phases of their development, and then throw the young fish 
into the deep sea at points previously determined. . . . 

“Dr. Roche, inspector of maritime fisheries, proposes another 
solution. ... 

“*In certain cases [he says] we may utilize . . . the method of 
Messrs. Canu and Sauvage. We thus save from destruction 
quantities of fishes’ eggs. But the young fish, once cast into 
the deep sea, are no longer protected. If we wish to save them, 
we must have recourse to the method of Dr. Marion, Professor in 
the Marseilles Scientific School, that is, to “colonization.” . . 

“«This is not an expensive process; the establishment of a 
colony demands only the creation of a sort of submarine prairie 
by the immersion of a quantity of irregular blocks on which the 
sea-weeds and mollusks that serve as food for the fish can find at- 
tachment.’ ... 

“We should add that colonies have given very good results for 
several years; for an equal number of boats and men... and 
for the same month of fishing, the weight of fish taken has more 
than doubled... . 

“We hope that the International Fishery Congress to be held 
next September at Sables d’Olonne will take up this important 
question of the depopulation of the sea and do something toward 
its solution.”"— 7ranslated for Tue LiTERARY DIGEST. 





IS THE PRESS A PRIMARY SCHOOL OF 
CRIME? 


“T“HIS is the unpleasant name applied to the modern daily 

paper by Dr. Aubrey de St. Brieuc, at the recent Geneva 
Congress. He would proceed at once to make it ineffective by 
muzzling it, prohibiting by law the publication of criminal news 
and police reports. His line of argument may be understood 
from the following criticism of it by André Jakson in Le Figaro 
(August 20). M. Jakson has interviewed Dr. Paul Garnier, an 
eminent French expert, on some of whose statements Dr. Aubrey 
relied to prove his assertions, and concludes that the latter has 
gone a little too far, tho there is some truth in his ideas. Says 
M. Jakson: 


“It is undeniable, if we are to believe the paper that was read 
at the recent Congress of Criminal Anthopology at Geneva by 
Dr. Aubrey of St. Brieuc, that the press is a school of crime. The 
press, he declares, has a direct influence on the genesis of crime, 
when it addresses one who is predisposed. How? Very simply. 
In recounting its list of the cruelist and boldest crimes, with all 
the wealth of detail offered by modern means of communication, 
the daily journal strikes the imagination of a crowd of readers, 
among whom are found the predisposed persons in question, for 
whom this news is, it appears, seed sown in fertile soil. Dr. 
Aubrey goes even further—too far.. According to him the paper 
often gives a malefactor his whole education, teaching all to him 
who knows nothing, suggesting the idea of a theft or of a murder, 
indicating to the dé+u/ants proceedings hitherto unimagined, and 
pointing out to the habitués of the police courts new tricks to cir- 
cumvent justice. Conclusion: the press must be muzzled and 
forbidden to publish news of a certain kind and the police reports. 


164 THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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“The idea, tho original, is nevertheless not altogether new nor 
altogether serious. 

“In any case, Dr. Aubrey did not have a happy inspiration 
when he invoked in his behalf the authority of Dr. Paul Garnier, 
the eminent physician. 

“*T am obliged,’ said the amiable medico-legal expert to us 
yesterday, ‘to recall to my excellent confrére that when I took 
part in some discussion on his favorite subject, notably at the 
Brussels Congress of 1892, I did so from a special point of view 
that is purely scientific—that of odsesston [possession by a con- 
trolling idea]. 

“*The man possessed with the idea of a murder is suffering 
from a disease in the same way as are other categories of insane 
persons; he is the “predisposed person” of whom Dr. Aubrey 
speaks, but his condition is before everything else a morbid one. 
We even distinguish two varieties: the fixed controlling idea of 
the murder, alternating with phases of quiet, of struggle, and of 
exacerbation, and the sudden homicidal impulse, resulting from 
an instantaneous stimulus, the consciousness remaining present 
and disavowing the act. 

“*It is evident that, addressed to his special group of diseased 
persons, the revelation of a striking fact, especially of a case that 
appeals particularly to their mental condition, often determines 
by contagion the very act against which they may be strug- 
gling. 

“*An example that occurred about fifteen years ago has become 
classic—that of Henriette Carnier, premeditating and planning 
the murder of a child whose head she felt herself obliged to cut 
off. The reading of this striking event caused at the same time 
—the fact has been proven—a number of similar involuntary 
crimes by incitation alone—by epidemic action. 

“*T could quote to you many interesting cases of this kind. 
But you will understand that the observations that I submitted to 
the last Congress of Criminal Anthropology, since they concerned 
only one very special category of diseased persons, had a solely 
scientific character. While, if I may judge by the means that he 
proposes, my confrére of St. Brieuc generalizes his thesis in a 
singular fashion, since he goes so far as to christen the press “the 
primary school of crime.” It is thus no longer a question of pure 
science, but rather one of social order, and there I declare myself 
incompetent.’ 

“In our opinion, Dr. Aubrey, who seems to have much more 
taste for the psychology of criminals than for their anthropology, 
properly speaking, would have done better to attack the influence 
that the press can exert on malefactors, not in instructing them 
but rather in flattering a sentiment that is particularly lively in 
them, namely, their vanity and love for publicity. 

“Every magistrate and policeman can tell with what avidity 
malefactors recently arrested read what the papers say about 
them, and with what joy they learn that they have the honor of a 
‘long story,’ with a biography, a portrait, and all the rest of it. 
And the pernicious exaltation that the reading of what they re- 
gard asa defense of criminals produces among the criminal 
classes, may be imagined. It has been only too fully observed 
among anarchists. 

“Perhaps in this order of ideas we may understand that there 
intervenes, if not a law, at least a voluntary regulation, an agree- 
ment among the press to lessen, in certain circumstances, the 
publicity given to the name or personality of too famous crimi- 
nals. 

“As to shutting up this ‘primary school of crime’ which calls 
itself the press, Dr. Aubrey would probably require the aid of 
quite another sort of congress to accomplish that feat.”— 7ramns- 
lated for ‘THE LITERARY DiGcEsT. 





‘““ THERE is evidence to show that the ball-bearing was invented at the 
works of Messrs. Boulton & Watt somewhere about the year 1760,”’ says 
The Scientific American. “Its inventor was John Wyatt, a native of 
Weeford, near Lichfield. Wyatt, it is said, tried hard to soive the problem 
of cutting files by machinery, but failed. He was more successful with 
a spinning machine, in which some claim he anticipated Arkwright and 
Hargreaves, and even more successful with a compound lever weighing- 
machine. Lack of capital led to financial embarrassment, and Grove him to 
Boulton & Watt's shops, which were then a kind of refuge for inventors in 
distress. It was there he devised the ball-bearing. For more than a 
century the-ball-bearing was practically neglected. A short pamphlet 
narrating Wvatt’s achievements was published by Hamilton, Adams & 
Company in 1885." 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Failures,—The complete report of failures fo: 
the quarter which ended with Wednesday show: 
an increase which would be surprising if politica 
causes were not obvious. In number 6% percent 
less than in the panic quarter of 1893, failures fo 
the quarter show liabilities 11.1 per cent. less 
amounting to $73,285,349 against $97,869,682 in the 
previous half year. Manufacturing liabilities were 
$32,479,196, Or 37 per cent. greater than in the same 
quarter of 1893, while trading were $28,738,217 and 
“other commercial’? were °$12.067,236. To thi- 
must be added $11,712,960, liabilities in fifty bank 
failures, making exclusive of railways nearly 
$85,000,000 for a single quarter. Comparisons are 
given showing that in only six quarters in twenty- 
two years have defaulted liabilities been as large. 
that the ratio to solvent business has been $6.o0¢ 
per $1,000 against $2.34 for the same quarter last 
year, that the average per firm in business has 
been $65.47 against $26.92 last year, that the pro- 
portion of increase has been greatest inthe West- 
ern States, bothin amount and in average liabili- 
ties per failure, and much larger in manufacturing 
than in trading. Part, butclearly not all, of the 


causes has been removed by the influx of gold, | 
and depression is still shown by clearing-house | 


payments 22.1 per cent. lessthan last year for the 
week, and 31.2 per cent. less than in 1892, when 
another Presidential election was near.—Dun's 





Review, October 3. 
The total number of business failures through- 


out the United States from January 1toSeptember | 


30, 1896, is 11,280, the largest aggregate reported 
for a like period since records of this character 
have beencompiled. The next largest correspond- 
ing total was 11,140, for nine months of the panic 
year 1893. Contrasted with the corresponding 
portion of 1895, the increase in number of failures 
is 21 per cent., in total liabilities 56 per cent., and 
assets 63 per cent.—Aradstreet’s, October 3. 

Movement of Staples.—The continued advance 
in wheat may prove of the utmost importance. 
It has been 1.12 cts. forthe week and 1o cts. since 
September 2d, and is mainly due to short crops 
abroad and unusual foreign demand. Atlantic ex- 
ports for the quarter ending with September, flour 
included, were 23,195,214 bushels against 14,320,020 
last year,the outgo of wheat separately having 
nearly doubled in spite of higher prices. No lack 
of visible domestic supply causes or supports the 
advance, and Western receipts for the exact 
quarter were 57,742,941 bushels, against 43,790,499 
last year. The facts wholesomely illustrate the 
power of an increase in actual demand without 
increase in the volume of currency. Cotton has 
weakened after its sudden rise, because the de- 
mand for goods has relapsed into hand-to-mouth 
buying, and print cloths are lower at 2.56 cts. 
Some injury has been done by recent storms, but 
the market seems not nowin the humor to mag- 
nify them.—Dun’s Review, October 3. 

Exports of wheat (flour included as wheat) from 
both coasts of the United States and from Mon- 
treal this week amount to 4,215,794 bushels, the 
largest week's exports of wheat since the second 
week of September, 1893. It is compared with 
3:930,000 bushels last week, 2,613,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week one year ago, 3,243,000 bushels 
two years ago, 3,189,000 bushels three years ago, 
and with 4,017,000 bushels in the corresponding 
week of 1892. ... 

For the third week in succession prices for some 
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Wet Medicine vs. Dry Air. 


Liquid remedies intended for use in the air passages should be 
avoided. The mucous membrane is too delicate for such treat- 
ment; besides, a’r is the only thing nature intended should enter 
the breathing organs, Did you ever get a drop of liquid in the 
windpipe? Nature instantly rebelled and threw it out. This proves 
that no liquids can enter the bronchial track, and that vafors, 
sprays, douches and atomizers are positively dangerous. 


ommon Colds vs. Hyomei. 


In using BooTH’s HyoMEI PocKET INHALER you breathe Air im- 
pregnated with the aromatic, healing principle of ‘‘ HYoMEI,’’ and you 
break up a common cold overnight. This is the famous Australian ‘‘Dry - 
Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and all diseases of the 
nose, throat and lungs. It ‘CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Port Ewen, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1896. 

I find Hyomei a preventative of colds, to which I am easily subject, and 
which are very stubborn. I have not had one since using Hyomei, which is an 
inexpressible relief, for they interfered sadly with my preaching. 

(Rev.) B. C, LIPPINCOTT. 
Inglewood, Cal., Sept. 16, 1896. 

Will you please put Hyomei on sale in Los Angeles City? We cannot beep 

house without the remedy. A. J. COMPTON, M. D. 


44 Main St., Greenfield, Mass. 
I cannot say enough in praise of Booth’s Hyomei Pocket Inhaler. I never 
have a cold now and I alwavs had one before I used it. I had lost my voice 
so that | could not sing at all ; but now I sing as well as I ever did. 


(Miss) M. C. LANFAI. 


Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Home, Erie County, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1896. 
Soon after I commenced to use the Inhaler and Hyomei, my voice regained 
its natural tone ; soreness in my throat very soon disappeared, and my hearing 
‘was improved to a degree that with gladness I discarded ear drums, and was 
never so happy as when I could again hear the conversation of my friends with- 
out the aid of artificial appliances. E. E. STEWART, Serg’t Batallion A, 
San Diego, Cal., May 27, 1896. 
Your Pocket Inhaler has shown itself a record breaker in heading off and 
stopping colds this year. (Rev.) C.W. MAGGART. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respi- 
ratory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after premeating the 
minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate 
relief. It is highly recommended by physcians, clergymen, public speakers, and thousands who have 
been helped and cured. 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States; for 
foreign countries, add $1.00 postage ; outfit consists of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a 
bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using. Ifyou are st7// skeptical, send your address ; 
- pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei 
inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail,25 cents. Your 
druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if you insist, Don’t accept a substitute, 


SeniT verringien Ave., . 6. R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 








of the more important staples continue upward, , Noa, Hungary; Tarrasch and Walbrodt, Ger- 
notably for cereals, wheat alone having advanced | many; Janowski, France. The playersdrewnum- 
more than 13 cts. per bushel within a month. The | bers as follows: Tarrasch. 1; Walbrodt, 2; Cha- 
world’s statistical position of wheat indicates a | Tousek,3; Janowski, 4; Von Popiel, 5; Maroczy, 6; 
return of some of the conditions of 1879-80, which | Noa, .7; Tschigorin, 8; Marco, 9; Pillsbury, 10; 
resulted in heavy wheat exports from the United | Alapin, 11; Albin, 12; Winawer, 13; Schlechter, 14. 
States at rapidly advancing prices. Quotations 


for leather, lumber, wool and for naval stores are Problem 168. 
also higher. The decline in cotton appears due to tae = 
extraordinarily heavy receipts at primary mar- By J. BERGER. 


kets, in addition to which there are more impor- _T an 
tant decreases for sugar and petroleum.—Arad- 7 ‘ aaneh- Ton Pisces. 
street's, October 3. K on K Bs; BonK B7; RsonQ R 3 and 7; Ps 
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of money continues, and for the quarter has ex- 


a eo 
ceeded interior receipts by $31,000,000. The gold A Y; YY} Yl; 
ordered for importation amounts to $43,250,000, V7 VY, AZ a 

and arrivals thus far to $40,544,550, besides $2,000, - =. 
ooo expected from Australia, which will raise the 4 yy, YW; ; y 
been welcome in commercial loan markets, where 


Meengenat reserve above $130,000,000, Relief has 

cc ee. ~~ 

7 per cent. is done more freely on West paper Y Y Yj Y ZY, 

than 8 per cent. recently, but October settlements Y; j GeY 
a8 





Movement of Money.—The Westward movement 





cause monetary hardening. Merchants and manu- 
facturers are waiting, but there are not wanting 
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signs that many have the confidence to invest and Y 
push forward as tho the dawn of prosperity were 
ciose at hand. The quarter that has passed has 


YU) =. 
inthe at Zuiaa 
been most trving, but things would be worse than nn, CU: yo oe, J 
they are but for the general beliefthat better times Y GY wy YY Va Y 
are near.—Dun’s Review. Del Yr y, % y 
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{All communications for this Department should White—Eleven Pieces. 
be addressed: ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY K on K Kt 2; QonQB2; Bson K 2and Q B sq; 
DIGEST.”’} |} Kt on Q7; Ps on K Kts5,K R 3 and4, (2 and «, 
er QO Kt 2. 
Aaya White mates in three moves. 
2 This is a most subtle and brilliant composition, 
The Chess Congress. and will repay all the study given to it 
The International Chess Congress opened in —- 
Budapest on October 4. Those entered are: Pills- After a Day’s Hard Labor 
bury, America; Tschigorin and Alapin, Russia ; Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Von Popiel and Winawer, Poland; Albin, Marco It makes a delicious drink, and relieves fatigue and 
and Schlechter, Austria; Maroczy, Charousek, and | depression. A grateful tonic. 
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Solution of Problems. 














No. 165 
Bx P Q—B 3ch B—B 3, mate 
1.———- SS 2? ———- — 3. ——-— 
K—K6o0rQ6 K—Ks5 
ovenie B—B 3 ch Kt—Kt 5, mate 
1. _: 2. ———_-— 3 — 
K—Q 4 K—K 3 
ssened Q—B 3, mate 
2. ——- -- 
K—B 5 
m3 Kt—B 2ch B—Kt 4, mate 
1. cae 2. ——_——_- 3. 
P—B 5 K—B4 
aban Q—R 7, mate 
2, ——-— 3. 
K—K 6 
pees ° B—B 7, mate 
2. ——-— __— 
K—Q4 


Correct solution received from F. H. Johnston, 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; Nelson Hald, Donnebrog, 
Neb.; W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia., who 
writes: “A beautiful problem—no catches, no 
surprises—just clean combinations;” A. A., New 
York city, who calls this a “masterpiece,”’ a 
“Goliath * among the problems. 

We are sorry that so many of our solvers imag- 
ined that they could stop the Black King’s move- 
ments and force amate by Q—Q sq. 

The Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa., was suc- 
cessful with 164. 


Dinoraur the Unconquered. 


The great Oriental Chess-champion, Dinoraur, is 
coniing to this Land of the Setting Sun from Araby 
the Blest. Dinoraur is not only champion, but for 
years, since he has perfected his system, he has 
not lost agame. Hehas a great talisman, “‘ His- 
dinor,” and a lesser one, ** Tabakamuf,” to ward 
off evil positions, and his late great success over 
his only would-be rival, Catzatrayn, was so pro- 
nounced that he was considered by all the Orient 
to be the great and only champion. All hail, great 
Dinoraur! The scrubby champions of the West 
crawl but as worms in the sunshine of thy glorious 
presence!— 7he 7imes, Philadelphia. 


Tarrasch and Maroczy. 


After Budapest; after Lasker and Steinitz; after 
Pillsbury and any player who thinks that he can 
down the American—we may expect a battle 
royal between the German Doctor and the young 
Hungarian. The Magyar is of the opinion that 
he can not be beaten, and backs his opinion by a 
good-sized wager. The Teuton accepts the defi, 
and M. Maroczy will have to get his chess-head in 
good condition to save himself, inasmuch as Tar- 
rasch has, by the terms of the agreement, to beat 
him only one game, 





New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.,—Free to our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the new 
botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved an as- 
sured cure for all diseases caused by Uric acid 
in the blood, or by disordered action of the Kid- 
neys or urinary organs. It is a wonderful dis- 
covery, with a record of 1200 hospital cures in 
30 days. It acts directly upon the blood and 
kidneys, and is a true specific, just as quinine is 
inmalaria. We havethe strongest testimony of 
many ministers of the gospel, well known doc- 
tors and business men cured by Alkavis, when 
all other remedies had failed. Many ladies also 
testify to its curative powers in disorders peculiar 
to womanhood, So far the Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
are the only importers of this new remedy, and 
they are so anxious to proveits value that for the 
sake of introduction they will send a free treat- 
ment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader 
of Tue Lirerary Dicest who is a sufferer from 
any form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all Sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company, and receive 
the Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, 
to prove its wonderful curative powers. 










Both if at retail 


received.—New York Observer. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . 


rouesigmagronim an 10, 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
* IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Tye Lirerar Dicest, September 26th. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the _arkin Soap Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
and fulfills them in a large way. No one need hesitate to send money to them, 


Notr.—How did they do it, giving honest value in a combination box of ‘‘ Sweet Home” 
but they do it every time, and have for years.— Word and Work, St. Louis. 
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$10.00 |f 
$20.00 | 





This concern makes large promises 
Extraordinary value will be 


Soap, we can’t teil, 





Charousek and Pillsbury’s Draw. 


Falkbeer’s Counter Gambit. 


CHAROUSEK. PILLSBURY. | CHAROUSEK, PILLSBURY. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P—K P—K 4 29 R—Q B—K 4 

2P-KB4 P—Q ‘ \30 R—Q by Q—Kt sq 

3KPxP P-—K iss B~ Ksq R -Qsq 

4P—Q 3 Kt- K B3 2Q-—Bs5 _ B--Q3 

sPxP KtxKP> I RxRCf) BxO 

6Q—-K2 QxP 34 Rx K Kt PR—Q 8 ch 

7kt-Q2 P—KB,4 | (gy) ; 

8 P—K Kt4 B—K 2 35 R—Kt sq B—Q5 

9B—Kt2 Q—R4 | dis. ch, 

10P x P Kt—K B3! |\36BxBch RxB 

11 K Kt—B 3 Castles 


a txKt Q—B,4 


1a (Resa) Q—K &ch 
17Kt—K6 Bx Kt Kt 


1% Qx Bch K—Rsq \42 K—R 2 Q-—K,4 

19 B—K 3 (b) Q—Q 3 43 P—KR4 Q-B 

20 Q-Kt 3 (c) P— . 3 (d) \44 K—Ktsq x Pp 

2u sar oa (e) 45 P—B 3 Q--K B 5 

22 B— RK sq |46R—Kt5 Q—K 6ch 

23 Q— t : —Q 47 K—Ra2 —B6 

24 B—B R— R3 48 “ony 2)— Q—K 7 ch 

a5 QO— 4 Kt—Q4 , 

26Bx *p x B 149 Be ine 3R 3 Q—K3ch 
ut x4 Bx P lsoK—R4g = Q—K5ch 

28 QxP R—K Kt sq | 


And draws by perpetual check. 


(Notes by E. Freeboroughin The British Chess 
Magazine.) 
(a) The preliminary skirmish for position has 
led to an even game. 


(b) This Bishop is very much in the way on this 
square, as it turns out, 


(c) Apparently contemplating Q or B x P, but 
he changes his mind the following move. 


(d) Inference assists calculation here. Black 
assumes that White has a gambit player’s objec- 
tion to counter-attack, and so leaves his Q Kt Pawn 
protected by a threat. After 21 Q x P, the move 
suggested for Black is 2t .., Kt—Q4 


(e) A good-looking move, but Black saves his 
Pawn, and his King cannot easily be gotat. The 
advantage of having both Bishops against B and 
Kt is not apparent in this instance. 


(f) Very remarkable play, and a lovely position. 
(zg) If34 Rx B, Q—Bs! 


(h) Given in our copy as the only move to save 
the game. According to 7he Field, **almost every 
one” of the masters present examined the position, 


Sam Weller on Chess. 


(With sincere apologies to the shade of Charles 
Dickens.) 
“Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, ‘* vot’s Chess?” 
“Vell!” ejaculated Sam, “the innicence o° 
youth a-budded on toa bald ’ed is a beautiful an’ 
a touchin’ sight.” 
“\Don't be rude, Sammy, my boy, respec’ your 





elders, as the cattlechism says.” 
“All right, old ‘un; ‘I’ve a taste for the an- 


37 RxR Q—K B sq (h) | 
12 Castles Q—B 4ch 38 ej 3 K 2 
13K—Rsq Kt—B 3 KR4 
“4 Kt—Kt3 QxKB Pa) BRO 3)- ko K 5ch 
Kt—Q 4 Ktx Kt Kt 





tique,’ as the lodgin’-’ouse boarder said ven the 
landlady asked him if he vos a-enjoyin’ of the 
nine-year-old chicken.” 

“That vill do, Sammy. 
vot’s Chess?” 

“*T'm a-comin’ to it,’ as the hungry fox said 
ven it catched sight o’ the lame duck. Chess, my 
rewered relic, is one o’ them things you fights 
mortal shy on if you vallies piece o’ mind and 
such like ‘ousehold comforts.” 

‘“*Samivell,’*” exclaimed Mr. Weller, starting 
from his seat in evident alarm; ‘‘Samivell, you 
don’t mean for to goan’ say as ‘owit’s a widder?” 

‘*“Widder, no, nor yet ashepherd,” laughed Sam. 

** Vell, vot on earth is it?”” said Mr. Weller testily. 

“*Now just keep cool, an’ you'll be all right,’ 
as the monkey said ven he wos a-puttin’ of the 
kitten into the kitchen oven. Chess, as I wos 
a-goin to observe ven you kep’ a-interruptin’ of 
me, isa thing vich you starts of simple an’ unsus- 
pectin’ like, an’ then finds you've a-took on a lot 
more than ever you thought for.” 

‘That ’ere description, Sammy, applies uncom- 
mon vell to widders.”’ 

‘““How you keeps a-harpin’ on widders. Chess 
‘as nothin’ at all to do vith ‘em. It’s a game, vot 
you plays on a board with Kings an’ Queens an’ 
Prawns an’ things. Some big swells can play it 
vith a ’ankercher a-tied over their eyes?”’ 

**Do you take me fora Juggins, Sammy?” said 
Mr. Weller, in a hurt kind of a tone; “’ow could 
they see to play vitha ’ankercher over their eyes?” 

“T’m not a-gammonin’ of you,” replied Sam, 
“they plays it from mem’ry.” 

“Vell, vell, vot you say may be true,” said Mr. 
Weller, evidently only half convinced, and con- 
sequently disposed to be captious. ‘But, after 
all, Sammy, isn't it a-flyin’ in the face ’o Provi- 
dence, this ‘ankercher work? Vot’s the use of 
’aving eyes if they’re to be a-bandaged up? It 
ain't Christian, Sammy, my boy, it ain’t Christian.” 

“That’s as it may be,” said Sam oracularly. 
“The fact is, they does it to make the game 
pop’lar. They thinks ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ as the small boy said ven he wos a-diggin’ 
into the jam pot vit the shoe horn.” 

“Still, Sammy, it’s a kind of a-standin’ on their 
‘eds ven they'd be heaps more comfortabler on 
their feet. Vudn’t the game be just as pop’lar if 
they play it vith their eyes open, and the tackle 
a-frontin’ of ’em?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Sam. “You see, this 
blindfold bisiness is out o’ the common and you 


Vot I want to know is, 
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goes to look at it same as performin’ fleas or any 
other instructin’ and improvin’ sight. Ven you 
gets there, a very haffable party with a bald ‘ed, 
vot they calls the Seccert’ry, sidles up and asks 
you if you vudn’t like to jine the club, an’ ses he 
thinks your ‘ed's somethink like Morphy’s, with a 
touch o’ Blackburn about the whiskers, vich he 
Says wos two great players, an' he wheedles and 
fusses ja 

“Ah,” interrupted Mr. Weller with a_ sigh, 
“that’s ’ow the widders comes over us, Sammy. 

“Speak for yourself,”’ replied S2m dryly, ‘‘ don’t 
go for to ‘sociate me vith ’em.” 

“Don’t boast, Sammy, my boy, don’t boast, 
‘You never know vot’s afore you,’ asthe fallin’ 
star said ven it landed in the mortar pit.” 

‘*It seems to me,” said Sam, somewhat impa- 
tiently, ‘*that ‘we’re sort o’ gettin’ no forrador,' 
as the hen said ven she wos a-sittin’ on the pot 


egg. Now, vot is it you’re a-drivin’ at about this 
’ere Chess?” 
“I wos a-wonderin’, Sammy, vether it wos a 
ame vere a man like me vud be at ’ome at. 
Jot do you say, Sammy, my boy? ‘I'll be guided 
be you,’ as the drunken man said to the airy 
railin’s.”’ 

“You might ’av a shot at it,” saidSam. “There’s 
all sorts of players, and you'd ’av to play amazin’ 
bad to be worse than some of *em.”—H. 7. Bland, 
an The British Magazine. 





““A Spurt by Showalter.” 
(Comments by Reichelm in the Philadelphia 


Times.) 
SHOWALTER. ALBIN, 
White Black— 
1P—K4 P—Q 3 
2P—Q4 P—K Kt 3 


Lasker usually plays K Kt—B 3, and in 


’ the home circle 
A. K. makes the same illustrious move. 


3 B—Q B—Kt 2 

4 P—Q B 3 Kt—Q 2 

5 Kt—Kea2 P—K 

6 P—K B4 Q checks 
Loss of time and of the game presently. 

7 Pin Q—R 6 

8 Kt home Q—K 

9 Kt—B 3 P—K R 3 

10 Castles PxBP 

11BxP P—K Kt4 

12 os Kt—K 2 

13 Kt—R 3 Kt—Q Kt 

14 Kt—Kt 5 K 9 sq 

is Bx P PxB 











Current Events. 


Monday, September 28. 


McKinley addresses Ohio delegations, one of 
colored clergy; Bryan speaks in Providence, 
R. I., and Paterson and Newark. N a 
W. F. Porter succeeds J. B. Thacher as Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor of New York State. 
.. . The Interstate Commerce Commission goes 
to St. Louis... . Conventions: Cigar Makers’ 
International Union of America at Detroit; 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
Fitters at Milwaukee. ... John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia, purchases the Hilton Hughes & 
vo stock (the A. T, Stewart business) in New 

fork. 

British coal-operators form a combination to 
limit the output. ... Train-despatchers on the 
= Pacific Railroad are ordered out on 
strike. 








Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever ? 

Medical Science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful 
Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. It cures are 
really marvelous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. 
Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three 
years he had to sleep propped up ina chair in 
Hay-fever season, being unable to lie down night 
or day, The Kola plant cured him at once. 
To make the matter sure, these and hundreds of 
other cures are sworn to before a notary public. 
So great is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, to make it known, is sending 
out large cases of the Kola compound free to all 
readers of ‘THE LITERARY Dicest who are suffer- 
ers from Asthma. All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself. you will tell your neighbors 
about it. Send your name and address on a 
postal-card and they will send you a large case 
by mail free. It costs you nothing, and you 
should surely try it, 
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Tuesday, September 29. 


Mr. Bryan speaks in Jersey City, N. J., and 
Tammany Hall, New York; McKinley addresses 
veterans and an Indiana delegation. ... A Mc- 
Kinley silver letter, written in 1890, is made 
public... . The Cleyeland, Ohio, Rolling Mills, 

,600 employees, Gecy reduces the working 
orce.... W. C. Whitney, of New York, mar- 
ries Mrs. Edith M. Randolph. 

One thousand five hundred London cabmen 
are on strike. 
way despatchers’ strike interferes with freight 
traffic. . 
Ambassador at Constantinople is said to be sec- 
onded by other ambassadors. 


Wednesday, September 30. 


Reports from the hurricane of Tuesday night | 


gives the damage in Savannah, Ga.,as eleven 
lives, and property valued at $1,000,000; Bruns- 
wick, Ga., $500,000; Washington, D. C., $500,000; 
Alexandria, Va., two killed; Baltimore, great 
damage on water front; Eastern Pennsy|vania, 
widespread destruction of crops. ... McKinley 
addresses a delegation from Center county, Pa.; 
Bryan speaks at Harper’s Ferry, Grafton, and 
other towns in West Virginia. ... Republican 
factions in Delaware agree on anelectoral ticket. 
. .. United States Treasury deficit for Septem- 
ber is $1,500,000, for the fiscal year to date $24,000,- 
000. . Colorado Republicans nominate a State 
ticket and McKinley electors. 

All Armenians supposed to be connected with 
the raid on the Ottoman Bank are sentenced to 
death; a number of Mussulmans are sentenced 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment. ... Troops are 
called out to suppress rioting coal-miners in 
Bohemia. . . Grain riots occur in Northern 
and Central India owing to drouth.... It is 
said in Londonthat the Anglo-Egyptian expedi- 
tion will not advance beyond Dongola in 1896. 


Thursday, October 1. 


Further reports of the South Atlantic coast 
hurricane show the loss of nearly fifty lives 
in Florida; the path’s storm was about forty 
miles wide, and the turpentin manufacturers in 
Florida may be compelled to go out of business. 
. .- The collapse of a reviewing stand at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, injures Vice-President Stevenson, 
Governor Drake, and others, .. . McKinley ad- 
dresses two Ohio delegations; Bryan speaks at 
Clarkesburg, Parkersburg, and heeling, W. 
Va.... Roger Wolcott is nominated for gover- 
nor by the Republican State convention in Mas- 
sachusetts,... The public debt statement 
shows net increase during September of $1,806- 
034. . .. The Leadville miners decide to continue 
their strike. ... Seven indictments for embez- 
zlement are returned against President Nicholls 
and Cashier De Blanc of the suspended Bank of 
Commerce of New Orleans. 

It is stated that an important agreement 
among the Powers has averted ail danger of 
European -war at present....A number of 
wealthy Armenians are arrested in Constanti- 
nople. ... A general strike is said to be immi- 
nent in Ottawaon account of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway train-despatchers. 


Friday, October 2. 


The storm of Tuesday, with a tidal wave, is 
said to have practically destroyed the town of 
Cedar Keys, Fla.; there was great loss of life 
among coast fishermen. ... McKinley addresses 
West Virginia delegations; Bryan speaks in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Covington, Ky.... An 
attack on the Populist National chairman Butler 
appears in the paper formerly edicted by Thos. 

. Watson.... Nebraska “National Demo- 
crats’? name electoral and state tickets. .. 
Andrew D. White gives out a letter regarding 
Bismarck’s silver letter... . A Treasury state- 
ment shows that the per-capita circulation is 

22.05... . The strike of the Union Dry Dock 

ompany, Buffalo, is compromised; miners are 
on-strike in. the Appanoose district, Iowa, 

Said Khalid, Zanzibar pretender, leaves the 
German Consulate and takes refuge on a German 
warship; the British Consul protests... .. France 
declares a state of siege in Madagascar. 


BEES EET 


... The Canadian Pacific Rail- | 


.. An aggressive policy by the French | 
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Anything more than novels and the - 
daily newspaper? lf not you are 
missing a great deal. 
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Circle, begins Oct. 1. ry a definite 
plan and see how much pleasure tt + 
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Saturday, October 3. 


Mr. Bryan by letter accepts the Populist nomi- 
nation for President; he addresses the conven- 
tion of National Democratic clubs in St. Louis; 
Mr. McKinley speaks to thirty delegations at 
Canton. . .. Vice-President Stevenson declares 
for Bryan and Sewall in addressing the National 
Democratic clubs... . ‘* National Democratic”’ 
tickets are filed in lowa and Ohio.... 
bishop Martinelli, successor to Mer. 
Papal Ablegate, arrives in New York; J. M. 
Barrie, novelist, and Moreton Frewen are other 
notable arrivals. 

Captain-General Weyler’s plan to trap Maceo 
is defeated, Melquiso being overcome in three 
successive engagements, with a reported Icss of 
1.000 killed and wounded. ... “Tynan,” the 
alleged dynamiter, is still in custody in 
France. ... It is said that the Sultan has writ- 
ten a letter of gratitude to Kaiser William on 
account of Germany’s attitude in the Turkish 
crisis... . William Morris, English poet and 
artist, dies in Hammersmith, England. 


Sunday, October 4. 


Bishop Keane resigns the rectorship of the 
Catholic University in Washington at the re- 
quest of the Pope. ... Controller Eckels pub- 
lishes a statement regarding the amount of 
money held by the banks. 

The Czar and Czarina Jeave Portsmouth for 
Cherbourg, France. . . «. The Porte requests the 
Bulgarian Government to expel all unemployed 
Armenians. 
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The Standard Dictionary, 


Questions Answered. 


H. N. P. Springfield, Mass: “The Standard 
Dictionary contains much valuable information con- 
cerning questions of politics which are now before 
the American people Under silver I find this: ‘ In 
certain countries in former times it [silver] had a 
value exceeding gold.’ Will you kindly state in 
what countries and when this was so? "’ 

There is no doubt that in certain countries in 
former times silver had a greater intrinsic value 
than gold. Francis A. Walker in *‘ Money,” chapter 
xii., says: ‘“‘I have already referred to a statement 
contained in a fragment of Agatharchides, that 
silver was in very early times more valuable in 
Arabia than gold, in equal quantities of the two 
metals.” In a note the same author quotes Leon 
Faucher on the ‘‘ Production of the Precious Metals,” 
Hankey’s translation, ‘‘ The learned researches of 
Boeckh, Letronne, Humboldt, Jacob, and Dureau 
de la Malle... agree in the admission that origi- 
nally the value of silver, in some countries, has 
equaled, if not exceeded, that of gold.” 

Del Mar in ** Money and Civilization,”’ chapter xx. 
tells us that Tacitus says ‘‘ silver was more valuable 
than gold in ancient Germany.” 

Sir Edward J. Reed in “ Japan,” chapter xviii., 
says: ‘‘So late as the 17th century silver and 
gold were valued equally in Japan.” 

Del Mar, in his ‘* History of the Precious Metals,”’ 
says: ‘‘Going back to remote antiquity, silver ap- 
pears to have been everywhere equal in value to 
gold. ... During the 14th century in France cer- 
tain silver and gold coins of like weight bore the 
same value, hence the ratio was one to one.” 

G. B. Waldron, in his ‘‘ Handbook on Currency 
and Wealth,’’ says: ‘‘In the reign of Constantine 
the Great, the commercial ratio of gold to silver 
was one to one and a half.”’ 

J. K. B., Des Moines, Ia.: ‘‘A prejudice usually 
exists abroad against imported books and asI am 
curious to know the reception of the Standard Dic- 
tionary by the English Press, will you be so kind as 
to let me know the tenor of the opinions you have 
received from foreign countries? Is there a foreign 
demand for the Standard?” 

We have mailed J. K. B. our pamphlet of the for- 
eign press notices. 

(1.) The St. James’s Budget, London, Eng., says: 
“The Standard Dictionary should be the pride of 
literary America as it is the admiration of literary 
England.” We have received thousands of highly 
complimentary reviews from foreign critics, many 
from the leading men in all branches of the profes- 
sions, arts, and sciences. The testimonials that we 
have received, and are still receiving, are exception- 
ally complimentary. 

(2.) The foreign demand for the Standard Diction- 
ary has been surprisingly gratifying. We have 
received orders from South America, India, Japan, 
China, Australia, South Africa, the West Indies, 
Sandwich Islands, etc., etc.; besides alarge number 
of copies already sold in England. An order has 
just been received from New Zealand for 110 copies. 
Our representative says that he expects to have 
all these sold before the shipment arrives. 
Wherever the English language is spoken the Dic- 
tionary is becoming favorably known. 

F.S., New York City: ‘‘On page 602 of the ‘ Adven- 
tures of Don Quixote,’ translated by C. Jarvis, and 
published by J. W. Lovell Co., New York, I find the 
expression ‘a good ronceval pea.’ I am unable to 
find ronceval in the dictionary.” 

The expression as rendered by the translator is 
incorrect and you did not look in the proper place 
for the word. A ‘ronceval pea,’* or more correctly 
a Roncevales pea, is a pea grown in the vicinity of 
Roncevales, a village in the province of Navarre, 
Spain. Ronceval is the French name of this ham- 
let. See Standard Dictionary, Appendix, p. 2221, 
col. 1, where you will find Roncevales adequately 
treated. 

W. B. D., Los Angeles, Cal.; ‘‘In the Century 
Dictionary and the International Dictionary I find 
abalone defined as a shell. Is not this an error 
originated by the International and perpetuated by 
the Century? Ihave always unders an abalone 
to be as much a shell-fish as is an oyster. Having 
been told that the Standard Dictionary was made 
independently of the other dictionaries it probably 


has corrected the mistakes of its predecessors. May 
T ask how it defines this word?” 


You are right in your understanding; the error 
first occured in some of the older dictionaries and 
has been perpetuated in some of the more recent. 
The Standard defines abalone as follows, and you 
will see that the definition is supported by two 
strong authorities. 


Ab’a-lo’ne, ab’a-ld/ng, ». A shell-fish (gastro- 





Abalone (Haliotis tuberculata). 
pod) of the genus Haliotis, having an ear-shaped, 
flattened, slightly spiral shell, with a series of per- 
forations toward the outer edge of the back; an ear- 
shell; a sea-ear. 

The shell is used largely for inlaying and for ma- 
king buttons, beads, and other ornaments, and the 
soft parts are dried for food or for export. 


The animal with its shell iscalled abalone. 
A. AGassiz Letter to Standard Dict. Oct. 6, 90. 
In California these mollusks are all known as abalone, 
which is said to be a corruption of Spanish aulon or aulone. 
Fishery Industries U. S. $5, vol. ii, p. 622. [@0v. PTG. OFF.] 
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E announce a new Prize Competi- 

tion entirely different from any 

heretofore undertaken. For the 

best short essays or articles on the subject 

‘* How To UsE A DICTIONARY,” submit- 

ted in accordance with printed rules, we 

shall give several copies of the Funk & 

Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, and Dic- 
tionary Holders. 


Send at once for full particulars. 


COMPETITION DEPARTMENT, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Star Offer 


ForOctoberOnly 


We will send all of the following 
books, amounting to $11.25, car- 
riage prepaid, to any person who 
will send his or her order before 
November I, 1896, for 


$4.89 


This offer will expire, positively, 
October 31, 1896. 


$ $11.25 worth for $4. 89 


I. ‘THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 








Illustrated. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold. Buckram, . - $1.75 
2. IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE 
Way Out. By Gen’! William 
Booth. Cloth, dt ae 


3. THE BIRTHDAY Book. By Rev. 
Chas. F. Deems, D.D. Cloth, 1.00 
4. SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETH- 
REN. Illustrated. By Josiah 


Allen’s Wife. Cloth, . . 2.50 
5. How To WIN. By Frances E. 
oo re x 


6. SHAKESPEARE’S Pays.  Fac- 
simile of the famous first folio 
Om@itson, Citfh' .. . «ss B50 

7. THE BOSHAM PuzzLe. By John 
Habberton, author of ‘‘ Helen’s 
Deuees.= Ce. lw Ct(C( ti‘ S!C kt! CELCO 





Total, at regular prices, $11.25 


These are all choice books, and the 
copies sold in this group will all be aéso- 
lutely perfect copies in ever respect, not 
shop-worn, and the dest editions pub- 
lished, Were isa capital opportunity to 
get books for yourself, or to use as gifts, 
at less than half price. 

Only one set will be sold to any 
one purchaser at the above special 
price of $4.89, and the offer is good only 
during October. 

Cash must be sent with order in every case. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Do Your Own Thinking 


Everything on the money question is 
explained fully, carefully, accurately, 
and without partiality, in the new and 
convenient pocket 


“Handbook on 
Currency 
and 


Wealth” 


BY GEO. B. WALDRON, A.M. 


IT TELLS of the Relation of Silver 
and Gold, the Production, Coinage, and 
Distribution. 


IT TELLS of the Currency Laws 
of the United States, and explains the 
Monetary Systems and finances of 
the countries of the world. 


{T TELLS all about Wages, Debts, 
Prices, the Purchasing Power of 
Labor, Immigration, Land, and Popu- 
lation. 


IT TELLS the facts relative to Rail- 
roads, Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Strikes, Lockouts, the Liquor Traffic, 
and the last vote for President. 


IT IS NOT AN ARGUMENT. It 
supplies the facts and is useful alike to 
Silver Advocates and Gold Standard 
Supporters. 


IT IS A POCKET CYCLOPE- 
DIA OF MONEY and is eagerly 
welcomed by men of all parties. It is 
crammed full of the latest, completest, 
and most reliable information on the 
great political questions now agitating 
the people. No voter should be with- 
out it. 


Senator John Sherman declares: 
“It is valuable and convenient.” 


Senator William Peffer says: ‘It 
isa mine of useful matter. I shall use 
it as a campaign text-book.” 


** Bradstreet’s,”’ New York, says: 
“The Currency Table, which is com- 
piled from the currency laws of the 
United States, is one of the most con- 











venient statistical presentations with . 


which we are acquainted.” 


“Current History” asserts: ‘It 
would be impossible to overestimate the 
value of this little compendium for those 
who are interested in the Silver Ques- 
tion, now so important.” 


Cloth 50 Cents; Leather $1. 





Fank & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








The Choice of “Just the Right Word” 
To Make the Desired Meaning Clear and Exact— 
To Make a Contrast Sharp and Strong: 








NOW READY. 


Synonyms, Antonyms, 
and Prepositions % % 


The Chief Synonyms of the English Lan- 
guage, Numbering About 7,000, are Presented 
With an Especial Nicety of Discrimination. 
A Large List of Antonyms is Also Given, To- 
gether With Prepositions and Their Proper Use. 


. 
Edited by REV. JAMES C. FERNALD, 


Editor of Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions Department of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary.*’ 
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A Book Which Will Broaden the User’s Vocabulary. 





How to Draw the Best Contrast 


In Comparison and Contrast, the Choice of 
Many Opposite Words is often Essential to 
the Strength, Clearness, and Beauty of the 
Syntax. A Large List of Antonyms is thus 
Nearly as Necessary as One of Synonyms. 


Your Choice of Delicate Shades of Meaning 


A Good Book of Synonyms is to the Writer 
What the Palette isto the Painter. Sucha 
Book Comesto your Aid When in Doubt, or 
at a Loss for Just the Right Word, and Gives 
You a Variety of the Best to Choose from. 


A Valuable and Original System of Arrangement 


Taking one word in each group as the basis of comparison, Mr. Fernald 
defines this clearly and then he proceeds to show how the other words agree 
with or differ from it; thus the whole group is held to one fixed point. 





t2mo, Cloth, about 600 pp. Price $1.50. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 














Readers of Taz Lirzrary Diggst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


1492 - The Choicest Christmas or Birthday Gift. - 1896 
Y Twe CorumBian Historica Novets. 


By JOHN R. MUSICK. 





Our Country's Life Story (1492-1994) accurately told in 12 Fre- 
cinating tales of Love, Adventure, Conquest, War, Superstition, 
and Patriotism. Reliable History interwoven with entran- 
cing Romance. Hundreds of Illustrations. 12 Richly bound 
. volumes. Governor McKinley of Ohio says: “ Really one 
of the most beautiful products of the American press I have ever 
seen.” Governor Morten of New York says: “They 
possess universal interest.” Governer Stone of Missouri 
says: “Popular and charming.” President Andrews of 
Brown University says: “My family was greatly interested 
and delighted withthem.” President Smith of the I.0.0.F. 
Library pean wong says: te are without a parallel.” 
we will send you a beautiful large 
Send 10 cents prospectus containing ten interesting 
selections from the Novels and ever 100 illustrations, aiso 
full description and prices of the books. Please mention this paper. 


‘FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRIOUS AMERICANS 


TWELVE AMERICAN KREFOKMEKS. 


EDITED BY CARLOS MARTYN. 


Uniform size and style, with portraits. 12mo, cloth, neatly bound in twelve volumes ; 5,322 pp. Price, complete 
(in a box), $18.00 ; or, any volume sold separately, $1.50. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS; The Agi- 
tator. By CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. 
600 pp. 











“T do not know of any novel which has given 

meso much pleasure for many years... . I 
recommend all my friends to read the 

book.’’— Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, New York. 





HORACE GREELEY; The Editor. 
By Nicol ZABRISKIE, D.D. 398 
pp. 


“This new biography of Greeley is worthy to 
stand beside the Pg of Henry vg he 
Carl Schurz, and of Patrick sey ed 
Moses Coit Tyler.” —The NewYork ngelist. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN; The Eman- 
cipator. By Prof. CHARLES 
ALLACE FRENCH. 398 pp. 


“A common-sense, calm estimate of the 
unique character and career of Lincoln.” —The 
Interior, Chicago. 





WILLIAM E. DODGE; The Chris- 
tian Merchant. By CARLos MaAr- 
TyNn, D.D. 349 pp. 


“ Reads like a romance.”— Mid-Continent. 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS; The 
Colored Orator. By FREDERIC 
May HOLLAND. 423 pp. Revised 
to include Mr. Douglass’s death ; 
new portrait. 


“* With the scrupulous justice done me in the 
bee eal of — a written by Mr. 
Frede May Holland, of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, I can easily rest contented.”’—F'red- 
erick Douglass. 





Dr. S.G. HOWE; The Philanthro- 
pist. By Hon. F. B. SANBORN. 
870 pp. 


“ A volume of interest, information, inspira- 
tion.” —Religious Herald, Hartford. 





JOHN G. WHITTIER ; The Poet of 
Freedom. By SLOANE KENNEDY. 
830 pp. 


“This biography of the ‘ poet of freedom’ 
has the prime merit of interest... tho it 
Ty fully into detail, it is never tiresome. 
tis a careful, praiseworthy piece of work.” 
—Current Literature, New York. 





WM. LLOYD GARRISON; The 
Abolitionist. By ARCHIBALD 
H. GRIMKE. 405 pp. 


“Interesting, instructive, and inspiring read- 
ing for young or old.”"—The Boston Times. 





CHARLES SUMNER; The Scholar 
in Politics. By ARCHIBALD H. 
GRIMKE. 413 pp. 


** Well calculated to fire the spirit of patriot- 
ism in the youth of our land.” —The Christian 
Advocate, Chicago. 





JOHN BROWN AND HIS MEN. 
By Col. RicHarRD J. HINTON. 
pp. With 22 Portraits. 


“The volume contains considerable matter 
never before published, is full of fascinating 
reading, and is of inestimable historic value.” 
—Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER; The 
Shakes of the Pulpit. By 
JoHN HENRY BaRRows, D.D. 
557 pp. 


** All in all it is the best summing up of the 
life and character of this great preacher and 
orator that I have read.”"—Hon. Nelson Ding- 
ley, Washington, D. C. 





JOHN B. GOUGH; The Apostle of 
Cold Water. By CarRLos Mar- 
TYN, D.D. 336 pp. 


“Dr. Ma here does for Mr. Gough what 
he has done for Wendell Phillips—shows us the 
man.”—Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Not only thrilling, 
tains of nobility.” 


es and noble study. 
the excellence it records. 


GIBBON’S «*ROME”’’: ‘In all 
lative life, the emulation of 
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NEW YORK HERALD: “... A revelation to many thousands.” 
THE OUTLOOK gy The Christian Union), New York: “... 
ut lifts humanity up to the very moun- 


HORACE MANN: ‘The sroemepny of the great and good is an in- 


powerful spring of the efforts and improvements of mankind.” 
* * 


* * 


ts direct tendency is to reproduce 


the pursuits of active and specu- 
states and individuals is the most 

















OMAHA MIDLAND: “The library of 
American Reformers should be in every 
home where a boy or a girl is growing into 
manhood and womanhood.”’ 


Frances E. Willard; ‘It [Life of Garrison] 
fired my zeal anew as a reformer.’’ 


Indianapolis Journal; ‘“‘Few biographies 
contain more to interest and instruct.” 


James Russell Lowell; “I was startled to 
meet the man [Wendell Phillips] face to face.” 


New York Herald; ‘A revelation to many 
thousands who knew Whittier only as a poet.” 


New York I ndent;: ‘A brief, pithy, 
and readable story which is worth having.”’ 


New York Journal of Commerce; “A 
——- picture of the man [Howe] and his 
work.” 


Brooklyn Times; “An excellent portrait of 
an always interesting statesman [Sumner].”’ 


Christian Union: “Not only thrilling, but 
lifts humanity up to the very mountains of 
nobility.’ 


Philadelphia Inquirer; “Will help thou- 
sunds to form an intelligent estimate of Greeley’s 
career.” 


New York Tribune; “ Aninteresting volume 
[Douglass] with an abounding supply of righteous 
enthusiasm.”* 


Bishop Henry C. Potter; ‘Ought to kindle 
every manly heart into afresh fervor of devotion 
to his country and his fellow men.”’ 


Christian Herald; “The book tells thestory 
of Lincoln's life in its simplicity and grandeur, 
and has not been excelled as a faithful biography 
of the man.” 


Chicago Standard; ‘“ Adapted to inspire 
a larger idea of what human life may be, and a 
nobler inspiration toward what is best in purpose 
and grandest in achievement.”’ 


Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, ex-Mayor of 
New York city: ‘I am sure that if eve oun 
man in the land would study the life of Wende 
mic om the standard of public morals would be 
r “na 


President J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan oer? “Grimke’s life of Garrison is 
like a trumpet blast from one of the old prophets 
in this nineteenth century. The book will make 
reformers.” 


Brooklyn Standard-Union; ‘This [Hor- 
ace Greeley] is a biography that reminds one of 
Oliver Cromwell’s injunction to the artist to whom 
he was sitting: ‘Paint me, wartsand all!’... 
Few will willingly lay it down after reading the 
opening pages.” 


Pittsbu Chronicle - Tele pape: ~Be 
read this biography [John G. Whittier] is like 
sauntering through a romantic country, some 
land like that through which the Rhine meanders, 
with history leg «| down at you over the 
shoulder of every hill, and with a romance in 
every ripple of the river.”’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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